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The Ottawa Front 


ANADA MAY BE SHORT in some of her 

essential war production, but she has been 
suffering badly during the past few months from 
an over supply of Northcliffes in her newspaper 
offices. The number of journalistic magnates who 
want to run the war and who are sore at Mr. King’s 
aloofness is excessive in a country whose news- 
papers are not remarkable for their ability in 
performing their own function of reporting the 
news. The recent discussions in parliament have 
made the war effort of the King government look 
much more effective than most people had been 
thinking it was. But there is still the utmost 
confusion in Ottawa. The touchiness of such men 
as the prime minister and Mr. Howe, and their 
habit of resenting all criticism as personal attacks 
upon themselves, only predispose the public to 
believe that there is more behind the attacks than 
appears. In the meantime it is becoming clear that 
there is not to be a coalition government. On 
reconsidering the matter the Conservatives have 
decided that they stand to do better after the war 
if they remain independent now. Coalition would 
make the CCF the real opposition, and whatever 
becomes of war contracts neither of the old parties 
wants that to happen. 


Battle of the Atlantic 


VER FIVE MILLION TONS of British, allied 
and neutral shipping has been sunk since the 

war began. The rate of sinkings has gone up 
alarmingly since Germany opened her intensive 
campaign in the Atlantic during the past month. 
What supplies of submarines she may have nobody 
knows outside of her high command. But she has 
the great advantage of bases all along the Atlantic 
and English Channel coasts of France and all 
around two sides of the North Sea; and she has 
planes to assist the subs with scouting and bombing. 
Britain started the war with less available ship- 


ping than in 1914, and she has now only her own 


navy to protect it, without any assistance from the 
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French, Italian and Japanese navies as in the last 
war. Germany has also clearly launched an in- 
tense and merciless air attack on all British ports, 
designed to make them useless for the unloading 
of cargoes. All this makes the shipping situation 
the most serious element in the crisis which Britain 
has to face during this spring and summer. Even 
though sinkings are not yet at the level which they 
reached in the spring of 1917, the situation is far 
more serious. In the immediate future no large- 
scale help from the United States either in the form 
of destroyers or of additional cargo steamers is 
available. The effective help which the United 
States can give is the use of her navy in convoying 
vessels across the Atlantic. And since the Ameri- 
can government has made it clear that it does not 
propose to allow Britain to lose the war, this form 
of American intervention comes closer and closer. 


British Labor 


HE BRITISH LABOR PARTY has now been a 

partner in the government for nine months, and 
it is clear that a good many of its supporters in 
Britain are becoming gravely alarmed at its 
comparative failure to influence government policy. 
Under Bevin and Morrison it has brought a new 
drive to the production of munitions and the organ- 
izing of military defense, and this is admirable. 
But it is not accomplishing anything that is 
publicly apparent towards carrying into effect its 
vision of the kind of England that should emerge 
from this war. Appeals for national unity are apt 
to mean in the long run appeals for the mainten- 
ance of the status quo. 

The government still refuses to give any light 
as to its ultimate war aims, and when critics raise 
this question in parliament it is Mr. Attlee who is 
put up to deprecate discussion of such issues. Mr. 
Bevin is applying conscription to man-power and 
woman-power, but there is no conscription of 
wealth. British industrialists, in fact, are carrying 
on a vigorous campaign to have the 100 percent 
tax on excess profits changed to something less 
drastic. The British business man, like the Cana- 
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dian, still requires the incentive of profit as well 
as that of public service to induce him to work to 
the limit for his country even in its hour of greatest 
peril. Wealthy people can still help themselves to 
fairly abundant supplies of unrationed food. A 
few weeks ago there was presented in parliament 
the strange spectacle of a quarrel within the Labor 
party, with backbenchers demanding that the 
household means test be abolished and with the 
leaders (including Mr. Bevin) doing their best to 
avoid the carrying out of this essential plank of 
the party. The Conservatives must have sat back 
and smiled. In the columns of the New Statesman 
there are appearing frequent articles and letters 
all to the same effect, that the organization of the 
Labor party in the constituencies is going to pieces, 
and that when another election comes it will not be 
in shape to fight it. 

What kind of an England will emerge from the 
war depends on what groups in the community 
display the most dynamic qualities in the next few 
months or years. And we cannot tell as yet where 
the real leadership will come from in the strain of 
a great crisis. But enthusiasts in Canada who are 
looking to the Labor party with the eyes of faith 
need to be warned that a good deal of this talk 
about a “revolution by consent” in Britain may 
turn out to be as empty as Ramsay MacDonald’s 
rhetoric about going “fon and on and on, and up and 
up and up.” 


Wheat 


T LAST the facts have proved too powerful for 

the government’s policy of waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, and it now propses to cut down by 
one-third the acreage devoted to wheat-growing this 
year. By the end of July next Canada will have a 
surplus of 575 million bushels on hand, and then 
there will be this season’s crop coming on the 
market. So the government will take from the 
farmers only 230 million bushels of the next wheat 
crop, with a quota fixed for each producer. The 
great era in Canadian history which was marked 
by the rise of the prairie and its dominant position 
in our export economy is over. We shall not again 
have a movement like that of the western Progres- 
sives at the end of the last war, for the west will 
not again count for so much either economically or 
politically. This is a tragedy from every point of 
view. But it is only a part of the general decline 
of agriculture in Canadian life. If there are to be 
radical movements in Canadian politics in future 
they will have to be based on urban elements in 
cur population rather than on rural. The 
embattled farmer will never again be powerful or 
significant enough to frighten our governing 
classes. As a matter of fact, any farmer, eastern 
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or western, who wants to do well out of this war 
would be wise to sell his farm and invest in Canada 
Packers or some similar strategically placed and 


well-managed enterprise. Then, when the war is 
over, if he still hankers after farming as a way of 
life, he will be able to pick up plenty of good farms 
at a bargain. 


The Canadian Tribune Case 


FTER THREE WEEKS’ SUSPENSION the 

Canadian Tribune has resumed publication. 
This suspension by executive-government action 
looks more sinister the more it is examined. If the 
Tribune was guilty, as the government charged, of 
“deliberately and systematically publishing material 
intended to or likely to weaken Canada’s war 
effort,” then a mere three weeks’ suspension was 
clearly a very inadequate way of dealing with it. 
But the whole proceeding looked like that of a 
government which yields to the pressure of its own 
reactionary police force, or of some indefatigable 
red-baiters working along with the R.C.M.P. and 
which tries to save its own reputation for liberalism 
by not going very far. This persecution by the 
police of all radical and progressive elements in the 
community has become a major scandal. If Mr. 
Lapointe does not know what his police are doing, 
or if he cannot control them, he is unfit for the 
office he holds. But the case of the Tribune is 
especially sinister because the methods adopted 
against it may well be used against any paper in 
Canada. As the Civil Liberties Association of Tor- 
onto has put it: “The power to suspend a newspaper 
by executive action alone should be exercised only 
in the most exceptional cases. Even in such cases 
its exercise should be accompanied by immediate 
procedure, before the courts or before some 
independent tribunal to be set up for the purpose, 
by which the propriety of the executive action may 
be determined. It is an essential element of 
British justice that action should not be taken in 
so serious a matter as the banning or suspension 
of a newspaper without giving the persons 
concerned an opportunity to know the case which 
has been made against them, and to answer it, as 
soon as possible.” 


The Government and Labor 


HE CCF MEMBER for Vancouver East, Mr. 

Angus McInnis, made a vigorous and impor- 
tant statement on labor relations in the House of 
Commons on March 10. He stated that there was 
great discontent among the workers in war indus- 
tries, and proceeded to show where the govern- 
ment’s unsatisfactory labor policy was largely 
responsible for this state of affairs. The 
government, he stated, was failing to seek the 
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willing codperation of labor, failing to consult labor, 
and failing completely to put into effect their own 
orders in council on labor relations: many 
employers working on war contracts were refusing 
to tolerate labor organization in their plants, and 
of this he gave a number of specific and concrete 
illustrations. He then went on to quote from a 
questionnaire to employees and applicants at the 
International Metal Industries of Vancouver. 
Among other more innocent questions are the 
following: What is your religion? Are you buying 
your home, renting, boarding or living at home? 
How much life insurance do you carry? Are you 
in debt? Are you, or have you ever been a member 
of any labor organization? Specify. Date? 

Mr. McInnis pointed out that the new committee 
to make a survey “of labor, machine tools and other 
equipment” available in different zones in Canada, 
was apparently to be entirely in the hands of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and_ the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, without any 
consultation with labor or the labor supply council. 
Finally, he went into some detail regarding the 
failure to appoint a conciliation board at the 
National Steel Car plant in Hamilton. 

When the minister of labor replied on the 12th, 
that board had been appointed, and he made much 
of that. He denied that there was any unrest. 
He admitted that there were some uncodperative 
employers but gave no indication of how he intends 
to deal with them, if at all. He asked credit for 
the enactment of orders in council, but said nothing 
of their not being complied with. He gave a long 
account of the government’s virtue in passing the 
unemployment insurance act (which was quite 
irrelevant) and read the protest he had sent against 
the questionnaire quoted above. And, after passing 
the buck about admittedly insanitary conditions in 
certain plants to the provincial governments, he 
deprecated endeavors “to stir up labor unrest by 
suggesting that it exists;” he suggested further 
that “these small items of complaint’ should be 
dealt with through his department and not be given 
publicity. 

The reply was as weak as it was bad-tempered, 
as Mr. McInnis made quite obvious next day, when 
he made the further point that the labor supply 
council, set up with such a flourish of trumpets, 
has not in fact been used to any great extent, that 
it has been given no powers of planning or of 
initiating anything. 

There is no doubt that the CCF member did not 
exaggerate the picture; there is no doubt that the 
government is completely failing to learn either 
from Britain or the United States the lesson that 
an efficient war effort requires the active codpera- 
tion of labor. 
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The Twenty-First Year 


Te CANADIAN FORUM is now in its 
twenty-first year of publication. We have 
lasted longer than any other journal in 
English-speaking Canada, except one, which has 
made an appeal to the specialized sort of audience 
which, we presume, still reads our pages. The 
one exception is the Queen’s Quarterly which 
started in 1893. There is a little editorial in the 
first number of the Queen’s Quarterly which 
announces that the journal intends to appeal both 
to Queen’s men and to the general educated public. 
“No man or magazine can serve two masters. We 
wish to combine the practical end of being a bond 
of union between Queen’s men all over the world 
and the unworldly desire to do our share in 
promoting the interests of culture in Canada. 
These two aims, however, are not antagonistic.” 
This distinction between Queen’s graduates and the 
more intelligent part of the community is one that 
has always intrigued us. The Canadian Forum 
has no alumni body for its constituency, and we 
can only hope that we do as good a job as the 
Queen’s Quarterly, though a different kind of job, 
in promoting the interests of culture in Canada. 

The first number of the Canadian Forum 
appeared in October, 1920, when Canada was in 
the midst of the great post-war depression. Per- 
haps it was this circumstance of our birth in 
depression days that has given us that gloomy air 
which some disapproving readers profess to discern 
in our pages. We have never been able to make 
these people understand that we get a good deal of 
enjoyment out of life. At any rate, as a journal 
which has lived through that first depression, and 
then through the blatant boom which succeeded it, 
and then through the recent decade of depression 
again, we make no apologies. If anyone asks us 
what we accomplished during these years, we reply, 
as did the famous Frenchman on being asked what 
he had done during the Revolution: “Sir, we 
survived.” 


The Canadian Forum was launched by a group, 
mostly connected with the University of Toronto, 
who had been concerned for some years in a varsity 
publication called The Rebel. We hope it has 
retained some of the qualities of the rebel ever 
since. Its first board of editors were: G. E. Jack- 
son, chairman; Barker Fairley, literary editor; C. 
B. Sissons, political editor; Peter Sandiford, 
business manager; Huntly Gordon, press editor. 
The original subscription list had thirty-five names, 
and while it grew rapidly in the first few months, 
the Canadian Forum has never been able to depend 
on subscriptions alone for its financial support. It 











has always needed extra financial help from 
friends, and we take this opportunity of expressing 
our sincerest thanks both to our subscribers and 
to those special friends who have kept us going 
during recent years. 

The original editorial founders, with some 
additions to the board, continued to publish the 
Canadian Forum for over six years. Then their 
financial resources ran out, and the journal was on 
the point of expiring when the late Mr. Hugh Dent, 
the head of the great publishing firm of J. M. Dent 
& Sons, took it over. From April, 1927, until 
April, 1934, the journal appeared from the Dent 
office. What it owed to the generosity and the 
kindly spirit of Mr. Dent can only be properly 
appreciated by those who were on the editorial 
board and enjoyed his friendship during those 
years. A tribute should also be paid to the unceas- 
ing labors of J. F. White, who was the general 
editor during most of this time. In the spring of 
1934, Mr. Steven Cartwright took over control, and 
for one year the Canadian Forum appeared under 
his editorship. He was assisted by a group of 
young Liberals. In the spring of 1935 Mr. Graham 
Spry took over from Mr. Cartwright, and since 
then the Canadian Forum has been published as a 
journal in sympathy with the CCF. Mr. Spry 
started publication on a shoestring, and during 
1935 there were several months in which the 
journal did not appear at all. This accounts for 
the fact that though our twenty-first year of 
publication started last October, our twenty-first 
volume starts only with this number. At present 
the Canadian Forum is under the control of the 
League for Social Reconstruction. 


Having gone through all these vicissitudes, are 
we better or worse now in our twenty-first year 
than we were in those early days of the 1920’s? 
Who shall judge? In 1920 the Canadian Forum, in 
spite of the depression, began in an atmosphere of 
hope and optimism. Those were the days when 
the Group of Seven were setting the art galleries 
on fire, and Canada seemed at last to have some- 
thing to say to the rest of the artistic world. In 
politics they were the days of new farmer govern- 
ments in Ontario and Alberta—and, curiously 
enough, Ontario and Alberta are once again 
political bedfellows—and of the great Progressive 
uprising on the prairies. In politics as well as in 
art Canada seemed to be going through a creative 
period. Today it is much more difficult to discern 
any creative activity in Canada in either the politi- 
cal or cultural sphere, and a mere twenty-one year 
stripling like ourselves cannot help feeling very old. 

The original numbers of the Canadian Forum, as 
one reads them now, seem to have had a much 
more definite point of view on literary and artistic 
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questions than on politics. We doubt if it has ever 
published better stuff than the articles in which 
Barker Fairley and his friends were expounding 
the Group of Seven and tilting at the vulgarities of 
the Canadian Authors Association. In the political 
field the Canadian Forum was practically alone in 
Canada in criticizing the treaty settlement of 
Versailles and in predicting disasters if the Anglo- 
French hegemony in Europe continued on the 
course along which it drifted in the early 1920's. 
These editorials on world politics make mournful 
reading now; their criticisms have become the 
commonplaces of our day. In Canadian domestic 
affairs it looks to us now as if our predecessors in 
the editorial chair were somewhat too naively 
optimistic about farmer movements at first and 
then too severely critical as the farmer leaders 
turned out to be mostly well-meaning but unmean- 
ing politicians. But there is a certain sad pleasure 
in finding that the early numbers of the journal 
are full of complaints that the government (a con- 
servative government) was not taking the Canadian 
people into its confidence on foreign policy, that it 
was announcing that Canada had no commitments, 
and that J. S. Woodsworth was arguing in our 
pages as early as April, 1921, that the depression 
necessitated federal intervention to find work for 
the unemployed. Plus ¢a change. If our pages are 
repetitious, it is because Canadian governments are 
so repetitious in doing nothing in particular and in 
not doing it very well. 

In one of those early numbers we came across 
an interesting advertisement also. It appears that 
a young journalist had just produced a novel which 
his publisher declared made him worthy to rank 
with Wells. “In his writing there is something 
more subtle and elusive than the story itself, some- 
thing which seems to grip one’s very soul.” The 
young genius was named Beverley Baxter. 

Well, we have survived. Years ago, in 1890, 
when Goldwin Smith gave up his little personal 
journal, The Bystander, he wrote a gloomy vale- 
dictory which seems worth reproduction today. 
For the points it makes have still a good deal of 
validity. He said: “For the general object which 
The Bystander was originally intended to promote, 
independence in the discussion of public affairs and 
interest in literary questions, provision is now 
happily made by the growth of an independent 
press... The effort to give Canadian intellect an 
organ in the shape of a magazine or a literary paper 
has been arduous and costly; much labor has been 
expended on it, not, presumably without sacrifice 
of other work, nor has its course been unchequered 
by failure... The struggle against the literary 
journalism of the mother country and still more 
against that of the United States is almost 
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desperate. But those who have taken part repine 
neither at the expenditure of money and labor nor 
at the limited character of the success. Whatever 
political destiny be in store for us ... there is no 
reason why Ontario should not be made and always 
remain a centre of intellectual life. Those who 
have been unsparing in their efforts to bring this 
about may fairly plead that they have shown patri- 
otism in their way, albeit their way may not be 
that of the Jingo. One at least, though perhaps 
not the most important of the elements of nation- 
ality, they have done what was in their power to 
produce.” 


But we are not giving up the ghost like Goldwin 
Smith. We are only twenty-one years old. When 
the Canadian Forum was ten years old one of its 
editors quoted from H. G. Wells a justification for 
the existence of a journal of this kind which still 
appeals to us and which we shall repeat. It is in 
Mr. Wells’ book, The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 
Mr. Parham had the vision of “a distinguished and 
authoritative weekly paper, with double columns 
and a restrained title heading, of which Mr. Parham 
would be the editor.” “It was,’ Mr. Wells 
continues, “to be one of those papers, not vulgarly 
gross in their circulation, but which influence 
opinion and direct current history throughout the 
civilized world. It was to be all the Spectator, the 
Saturday Review, the Nation and the New States- 
man have ever been and more. It was to arraign 
the whole spectacle of life, its public affairs, its 
‘questions,’ its science, art and literature. It was 
to be understanding, advisory, and always a little 
aloof .,. As an editor one partakes of the nature 
of God. And without God’s responsibility for the 
defects and errors of the universe you survey. You 
can smile and barb your wit as He cannot do. For 
He would be under suspicion of having led up to 
His own jokes. Writing ‘Notes of the Week’ is 
perhaps one of the purest pleasures life offers to 
an intelligent, cultivated man. You encourage or 
you rebuke nations. You point out how Russia 
has erred and Germany taken your hint of the 
week before last. You discuss the motives of 
statesmen and warn bankers and colossal business 
adventurers. You judge judges. You have a word 
of kindly praise or mild contempt for the foolish 
multitude of writers. You compliment artists, 
sometimes left-handedly. The little brawling cor- 
respondents play about your feet, writing their 
squabbling protesting letters, needing sometimes 
your reproving pat. Every week you make or mar 
reputations. Criticizing everyone, you go uncriti- 
cized. You speak out of a cloud, glorious, powerful 
and obscure. Few men are worthy of this great 
trust, and Mr. Parham had long felt himself among 
that elect minority.” Yes, that’s us. 
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O CANADA! 


The response was one of wholehearted codperation, the 
majority of the holders declaring they were willing to 
shed their last drop of blood and lend their last penny to 
smash Hitlerism. There was no confiscation and no 
coercion; simply complete codperation. 

(Globe and Mail, Feb. 4, 1941) 


The record shows that capitalists, workers and indus- 
trialists have been fighting their way upward to better 
and better conditions and that they find their common 
interests are growing. In Germany, for instance, fugitive 
reports state that employers and employees have been 
drawn closer together than they have ever been as each 
recognizes that the exactions of the state have become an 


enemy to the progress of both. 
(Globe and Mail, Oct. 22, 1940) 


Literature Distributed During City Blackout 

Startford, Feb. 12.—Police said last night that pamphlets 
bearing the name of the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society, an illegal organization under Defense of Canada 
Regulations, had been distributed here last Saturday night 
while a blackout was in progress opening this city’s war 
savings campaign. 

(Globe and Mail, Feb. 12, 1941) 


Mr. Hanson warned Conservatives to organize early for 
the next election, which, he said, would be the downfall 
of the Liberal party. The Conservative party must have 
a program. The alternative is a radical government in 
Canada whose program is national socialism, Mr. Hanson 
continued. 

(Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, Jan. 16, 1941) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
Rev. D. B. Hemmeon, Hamilton, Ont. All contributions 
should contain original clipping, the date and name of 
publication from which taken. 


Tryst 


It is so early the lambs lie in the frost 
And the empty twisted tape of the road 
Glows orange in a half uprisen sun. 


In country churchyards bunched cold daffodils 
Pile on the breasts of farmers and their wives 
Who keep the last and the perpetual Lent. 


Here a farm and there a church, 
And now five oaks in line beyond the ‘plough; 
All these I leave behind. 


Till I come to the place of no more daffodils, 
Climb the hump of road at the chalky hill, 
Dip down into a different cleaner world. 


And I am singing as I go 
To greet the proud and the implacable, 
The moody and the wild, the musical— 


My lover and my life, the sea. The Sea! 
CARLA LANYON 
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Six Lessons For White-Collar Workers 


Mary Cameron 


“a XACTLY TWENTY YEARS AGO, editorial 


E workers on the Toronto Star organized to 
ask the management for certain improve- 
ments in working conditions. Chief of these 
improvements were the eight-hour day and time 
off for overtime work. The management didn’t 
argue. It posted a printed agreement on the 
editorial bulletin board, granting the eight-hour 
day “principle,” and time off for overtime, to be 
computed by an employees’ committee. 

Twenty years later, editorial workers on the 
Toronto Star are still hoping for the eight-hour 
day and time off for overtime. Nominally they 
now have the former, but it’s negated by their 
regularly having to work overtime, without compen- 
sation either in time off or in cash. 

Why? Well, that’s the first lesson for white- 
collar workers. 

That printed agreement of 1921 was torn down, 
some time later, by one of the management, because 
he didn’t like the way the overtime was being 
computed. That ended overtime compensation and 
the other benefits which had accompanied it. There 
was nothing the staff could do about it, because 
what little organization they’d had they’d dropped 
as soon as they won their modest demands. They 
had the nucleus of a union, but they let it die. They 
just didn’t realize that any benefit can be with- 
drawn at any time—and will be by a management 
that believes in running things as cheaply as 
possible—unless there’s a strong and constantly 
active organization to back the agreement that 
brought that benefit. In other words, a trade 
union, with as broad as possible scope and affilia- 
tion, for added strength. 

It is only because an industrial union, with 
international affiliation, has been active for five 
years on the Star that minimum wages have risen 
from $15 to $20 for new reporters; from $7 to $10 
for new copy boys; and very recently, when the 
Star was faced, for the first time in its history, 
with a union empowered to strike, from $25 or $30 
to $40 for experienced reporters. That’s the 
reason advertising solicitors, truckdrivers, sub- 
scription salesmen, elevator operators and other 
categories have now received a raise, some, two. 
That’s the reason overtime work has now been 
eliminated entirely in the editorial department of 
the Star Weekly, the firm’s biggest moneymaker— 
the department which formerly worked heavier 
overtime than any other. 


But why, if it has achieved all this, is the Toronto 
Newspaper Guild broken as far as the Star is 
concerned? It isn’t dead, of course, because 107 
editorial workers alone were members, only three 
months ago, and if that many persons in one 
department are interested in collective bargaining, 
the idea isn’t going to die there forever. 

Well, in that ‘why’ come the rest of the lessons. 

The first of these, perhaps, is best expressed in 
the words of John Dunn, the Guild’s international 
organizer from New York, with whom I had a brief 
conversation. He’s the son of an anti-union 
industrialist, who learned through trying to be an 
honest reporter that there was a labor side too. A 
good Catholic, he felt impelled by certain encycli- 
cals to do something about it. In his spare time he 
organized a steelworkers’ union local in a sweat- 
shop. “I’m a union organizer,” he said, “because 
I get angry when I see things that shouldn’t be. 
Up here I get twice as angry, because I see bad 
conditions, and I also see a publisher who claims to 
be labor’s champion, using every traditional terror- 
istic trick to fight his employees’ union.” 

That’s really what starts a union. You get 
angry, perhaps because your own conditions are 
unfair, perhaps because, while you’re doing O.K., 
you see others getting a raw deal. You get angry 
when you realize that the boss is making millions 
and you’re making peanuts. But getting angry 
doesn’t get you anywhere, unless you organize that 
anger and harness it to provide power for the 
machinery you must set up to handle the improve- 
ments that must be made. 

Impotent anger is either pitiful or disgusting; 
potent, controlled, channelled anger is inspiring, 
magnificent. It’s been responsible for all reforms. 
That’s why a meeting of housewives stood up and 
cheered when a young man told them, “I regret to 
say that we’ve been forced to vote to strike at the 
Star.” I was one of those who cheered, because it 
meant that at last the newspapermen and women— 
many of whom we’ve long known—had taken 
courage to make a definite stand against the 
tyranny of the Star, which editorially encourages 
unions to go ahead and win collective bargaining, 
but which fights tooth-and-nail the honest efforts 
of a union to win collective bargaining from its 
leading Canadian advocate. 

“Impotent anger” can also be written “appease- 
ment.” And appeasement is something that white- 
collar unionists must fight and expose and strip of 
all its false appeals. Because white-collar workers, 
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far more than others, are prone to the appeasement 
mentality. When the Toronto Guild sent out a call 
to trade unions across Canada to protest against 
the Star’s refusal to practise what it preached, 
union leaders from Vancouver to Sydney protested. 
They knew the source of the appeal was reliable; and 
to them the issue was simple, their reaction was 
direct. But white-collar workers, like liberals, 
have a passion for seeing all sides of every 
question—which is good; and also for clinging to 
all those sides simultaneously—which is futile. 
So white-collar workers and liberals often go down 
beneath the heel of the opposing forces, who are 
not interested in understanding any side but their 
own, but who know from long and happy experience 
that they can count to the limit on that indecisive- 
ness as one of their own strongest weapons. 


That’s exactly what happened to the Toronto 
Guild, even though most of its members had been 
through the whole thing at least once before; though 
they’d seen a previous chance to strike—when 
forced to it by the same refusal to bargain and 
mass intimidation which marked the _ recent 
situation there—knocked on the head by a group of 
appeasers within the union executive. The line 
the management worked on was “Lead them on; 
let them think they’re getting somewhere; then 
suddenly start knocking the props out from under 
them. Then let your spokesmen among the 
employees start attacking the leadership; you can 
count on your unwitting spokesmen within the 
union taking the same line right away. Spread the 
word that because of the leadership’s unladylike 
behavior you just can’t deal with them, and that 
you’re so disillusioned that you won’t be able to 
discuss collective bargaining with anyone for a 
long time—till the war’s over, anyway; especially 
because it’s a cinch to stir up public resentment 
against a strike in wartime. Spread fear and 
doubt: the latter by having it whispered that 
members are quitting the union. Say you have a 
list of those who’ve assured you they’re no longer 
members, even though they may not have formally 
resigned. Then some of the moderately stalwart 
will begin thinking of the mortgage, the baby 
coming. ‘Why should I get caught out on the 
limb?’ they’ll think. And then they’ll really resign. 
And you’ve won.” 


The Toronto Guild found that every time it 
stood firm and made a demand the management 
made a concession; every time it tried to appease, 
the management redoubled its blows. Any union 
will find that happen, but it’s the white-collar 
unions that will have the constant, terrible problem 
of arguing down the appeasers. They’ll need 
plenty of ammunition, too, factual, theoretical, 
philosophical, moral and what have you. 
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Next lesson is: It’s not enough for white-collar 
folk to reach the point of not looking down on other 
workers because they use their hands for more than 
punching keys, and get soiled a bit, maybe. 
They’ve also got to make personal contacts with 
other trade unionists, talk and work with them, to 
learn and to show that they’re worth helping when 
they need it. The Toronto Guild is both a pro and 
con example of this. They had so much support 
from honest and non-boss-dominated trade unions 
throughout the country that they could have won a 
strike if only a couple of handfuls had walked out. 
But—nearly all that support was the result of 
contacts made by one man, the editor of Canadian 
Union News, an excellent though small, as yet, 
labor news service. Half-a-dozen other Guildsmen 
had a few contacts, but the rank-and-file had none. 
Which meant that, though the Guild could have won 
a strike, it would have taken far longer than with 
better integrated contacts. 


That leads to the next lesson: rank-and-file 
members must be educated in the history—the 
setbacks and victories and problems—of the trade 
union movement, here and elsewhere. Otherwise 
they’ll have the ‘nickel-in-the-slot’ attitude toward 
their union which makes them leaners rather 
than tuggers. Too many Toronto Guildsmen, I 
gather, were leaners, because they didn’t know 
enough! 

Space begins to mutter, so the next two lessons 
will be condensed and combined: Don’t rely too 
much on big names; and don’t look upon the boss 
as God—he’s just a man, who has to pay attention 
to other men when they solidly demand it. 


Don’t mistrust big names; just don’t give them 
your union’s shirt. Vancouver newspapermen, 
who had a Guild once but ditched it the moment it 
won them some improvements, left out on a limb 
the big-name writer who had the integrity and 
courage to write the management: “In case you’re 
in any doubt as to which side I’m on, I’m on the 
side of the Guild, the union my fellow workers and 
I have chosen to represent us.” And he acted in 
accord with those words. But the others let him 
down. 

The picture on the Toronto Star was different. 
There every one of the very few big names who 
ever joined the Guild have let it down: one after a 
month or so in the “doghouse;” the others for no 
apparent reason except that they just didn’t have 
the courage to go through with opposing the boss 
in defense of their ideals and his expressed ones. 
Two, in fact—one, to our shame, a woman—actually 
received protest delegations and questioned them 
on the management’s behalf, while still members 
of the union. That, whether intentional or not, is 
betrayal. And it shows how careful you must be 
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about trusting highly-paid, big-name white-collar 
workers. It’s just that much tougher for them to 
be honest with themselves, and they may not come 
through. As Dorothy Thompson says, “One 
merely has to ask himself, ‘Which side am I on— 
to the death if necessary?’ ” But they’re apt to 
postpone putting that question—to the death of 
their union. 

I’ll conclude with a vivid picture of another 
type of white-collar worker you’ll have to deal with 
by ruthless, ungloved opposition. Ben Hecht 
describes him in PM: “The backbone of the anti- 
liberal forces ... is H. M. Thompson, white-collar 
clerk, nice-looking, upstanding, foursquare, fetch- 
and-carry lad for the boss. He hasn’t a dime to 
his name and fewer prospects than dimes. He is 
poorer than a churchmouse. But he is the church- 
mouse capitalist—the shock troops of all anti- 
liberal enterprise. He lives on crumbs but will 





defend the feasts—and the feasters—with his life. 
“His heroism in his boss’s cause is his only 


riches. His loyalty toward his boss’s country club, 
yachting party, swanky dinner and _ financial 
rating brings a glow into H.M.’s starved soul that 
is almost as sweet as being part of these high and 
gaudy matters. He is the bat boy who suffers, 
bleeds and dies for the team. He is also the salt 
of the earth who has trained himself to pour it on 
his own wounds.” 

That describes, point by point, one in particular 
and many in general of the men who helped break 
the Toronto Guild on the Star. You hopeful white- 
collar workers who read this will never find fewer, 
often more, and it’s going to take all your resource- 
fulness and courage to fight them, along with the 
boss and with the handful of appeasers in your own 
ranks. You’ve got to keep your eyes peeled, 
permanently. 


Broadcasting in Canada -- Part III 
V. R. Hill 


dealt with the Plaunt report on the CBC in 

the house and made a trenchant speech 
demanding a parliamentary committee. Familiar, 
through long practice, with signs of a gathering 
storm, the program department got busy. When 
programs are criticized the CBC janizariat custom- 
arily whips up a couple of new ideas and hurriedly 
schedules them as evidence of the new era which 
is about to dawn as a result of this criticism. 
Their trump card on this occasion has been the 
Theatre of Freedom. This program has been 
good—good enough, in fact, for the suspicions of 
anyone who knows the janizariat to be at once 
aroused. 

Rightly so; for upon investigation it transpires 
that the idea originated with the office of Public 
Information which actually had the outlines of the 
scheme down on paper. The CBC boys hurriedly 
appropriated this scheme and announced the 
theatre as a purely CBC venture. Ideas do not 
easily germinate among a group of men whose 
antecedents are such as were outlined in last 
month’s article. 

But the boys from CKNC are, in the last analysis, 
small fry. With the exception of Bushnell, an able 
administrator ground between the upper millstone 
of the G.M. and the nether millstone of his own 
colleagues, they have little stature. In the final 
count it is the G.M. and the board of governors who 
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determine high policy and who are responsible, 
through the Hon. C. D. Howe, to parliament. 

In the first two articles in this series we dealt 
with programs and personnel; in this and succeed- 
ing articles we now move on to the important 
fields of general policy, administration and 
finance. In the former field the most interesting 
policies to examine are those of (a) allocation of 
channels to stations, (b) regulations governing 
political broadcasting. 

In accordance with the North American regional 
broadcasting agreement of 1937, known as the 
Havana Agreement, certain channels were allotted 
to Canada. The Dominion received six or seven class 
IA channels, involving stations having or contem- 
plating power of 50 kilowatts or more; four class 
IB channels for stations of 50 kilowatts; four class 
II channels for highpowered stations with certain 
limitations. It will be seen that class IA channels 
confer great prestige on a station and these were 
rightly reserved for the CBC. 

On February 3 and 5 the Hon. C. D. Howe issued 
a list of the new wavelength allocations, three of the 
class IA clear channels and six of the class II clear 
channels being given to private stations. Curiously, 
four of these stations are controlled by influential 
Liberals: CJBR, Rimouski, by J. A. Brilliant; CKBI, 
Prince Albert (the Prime Minister’s constituency) ; 
CKAC, Montreal, by La Presse; CHML, Hamilton, 
by a company of which A. C. Hardy is president. 
Mr. Howe stated that these allocations were “in ac- 
cordance with the engineering standards of the 
treaty.” 
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In view of the Corporation’s up-till-now policy of 
reserving the right to clear channels for the Na- 
tional plan of coverage, do such allocations mean the 
abandonment of this policy? Questioned in the 
House on March 19, Mr. Howe, two days later, re- 
plied so evasively as to confirm the fears of those 
who believed the development of a National System 
was thus being endangered. Certain private broad- 
casting interests are reported to have collaborated 
with the G.M. in lobbying to prevent a parliamentary 
inquiry. If so, is a promise of increased power a 
quid pro quo? 

The case of CHLT, Sherbrooke, is also of interest. 
CHLT, as it lies-well within coverage of the CBC’s 
two big Quebec stations, CBM and CBF, was 
refused a network connection. Recently this policy 
was reversed, CHLT has been admitted to the 
CBC network, ostensibly as a war measure. CHLT 
is owned by Hon. J. R. Nicol, a prominent Liberal. 

It is hard to ascertain just how the responsibility 
for these actions has been divided. Since the 
resignation of L. W. Brockington in the late 
summer of 1939, Gladstone Murray has apparently 
been responsible, de facto, if not de jure, to Hon. 
C. D. Howe. But the Board of Governors has a 
definite legal and constitutional responsibility 
which cannot be evaded. 

Let us now look at the record of the CBC in 
political broadcasting. The corporation in July, 
1939, issued a general statement of policy. As far 
as broadcasting during elections was concerned, an 
arrangement was worked out whereby political 
parties were to be granted free time in fair propor- 
tion based on an agreed formula. On January 22, 
1940, with a general election approaching, this 
regulation was suddenly rescinded by the CBC, on 
whose authority it is not known. Called in by 
Murray to receive news of this change on January 
31, the representatives of all four political parties 
objected most vigorously to it. As a result, the 
board had to return to its previous policy by tele- 
graphic reference. The effect of the abandoned 
proposals would have been to make political broad- 
casts open to indiscriminate sale, thus benefitting 
the party with the largest campaign fund and 
swamping the listener with political talks. Whether 
this idea emanated from the minister, the board or 
the G.M. it is not known; but there are no other 
sources from which it could have come. 

Regarding broadcasting between elections the 
1939 statement specified in part: “Any established 
political party, whether federal or provincial, may 
purchase time .. .” Although no wartime changes 
in regulations regarding political broadcasting 
have ever been properly defined or even made 
public, it is clear that this policy is not now being 
adhered to. Political parties are not allowed to 
buy networks and are not given time to broadcast 
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free. Yet members of the Liberal government at 
Ottawa are constantly before the microphone on 
free network time, telling the people of the govern- 


ment’s plans and achievements. Anyone who 
criticizes is zealously kept off the national air 
waves. Colonel Drew and Premier Pattullo have 
been prevented from getting on the air; Premier 
Bracken has been allowed to. 

The explanations given by the CBC have been 
confusing and evasive, differing in each case. In 
Canada there is a political monopoly of broadcast- 
ing, and it is enjoyed by the government and 
those who agree with or serve it. 

With whom does responsibility for this state of 
affairs lie? It must lie with the G.M., the board or 
the minister. It can lie nowhere else. This policy 
of making the CBC in effect the instrument of the 
party in power is discrediting national broadcasting 
as a vital war auxiliary. 

On March 12, Hon. C. D. Howe rose in the 
house and in answer to a question by a Conservative 
member, stated that the government did not pro- 
pose to grant a committee to examine the affairs 
of the CBC. Mr. Howe gave as his reason the fact 
that this was a war session and the affairs of the 
CBC were not of sufficient importance to justify 
a committee. 

Publicly owned radio has two tasks; to entertain 
and to inform. In time of war, the second task, 
which becomes enlarged to mean the effective 
dissemination of war informational services, is of 
absolutely vital importance. Our enemies are past 
masters in the art of propaganda; broadcasting 
has become one of the principal instruments of 
modern warfare. Yet here is a minister who uses 
as an excuse for not granting a committee, the 
pretext that this is a war session. 

Radio is the fourth estate of total war. To 
combat actively and effectively the propaganda of 
our enemies and to sustain morale on the home 
front, radio must be strong, energetic, imaginative 
and imbued with the dynamic of the democracy 
for which we fight. The CBC falls ludicrously 
short of these requirements. It is responsible to 
parliament through a minister far too busy with 
another war job of gigantic proportions to give its 
policies full thought. Its board of governors is 
weak and politically biassed. Its program depart- 
ment is staffed largely by men of the most mediocre 
talents. It is headed by a general manager who 
lacks administrative capacity and whose personal 
conduct in public as a responsible official, has long 
been notorious. 

In peacetime a parliamentary committee to in- 
vestigate and correct this situation would be a 
necessity ; in wartime it becomes a public duty of 
the most urgent importance. 








An Essay In Town Planning 
T. B 


This essay is not written for technicians; it is 
written for laymen and the author dares to hope 
that the presentation of townplanning problems in 
a municipality fairly well-known to him, will stir 
his readers to view their own municipalities from 
the townplanning angle. 


HE TOWN under examination is a small mill 

town in the province of Quebec—Magog by 
name; a town that is neither very old nor, at 
present, very fast growing. It is examined from 
two points of view; first, what may be done to 
improve the present town and, second, what might 
be done, should the town grow, to prevent repeating 
the mistakes that have been made in larger and 
older cities. Some of the suggestions made, of 
course, apply only to Magog; others are applicable 
to almost any town anywhere. The purpose of the 
essay is to point a way to better towns. To cover 
the subject fully from all angles of health, wealth 
and happiness is impossible in a magazine article 
and would require more study than the casual 
notes made by the author during some eighteen 
months residence which took place a few years ago 
and upon which this article is based. Such a 
work involves adverse criticism of the town and it 
is not impossible that the present inhabitants may 
feel themselves slighted by some of the remarks. 
By and large, the blame is not on those living in 
Magog only; in the last analysis it is on all the 
living and most of the recent dead in that, where 
faults exist today, they were not recognized as 
such and rectified earlier. Once awakened to the 
faults, the onus of correcting them is on present 
inhabitants who might start the work any time now. 


Magog enjoys a very fine town site. It is 
situated at the outlet from Lake Memphramagog, 
a lake, I think, that is fairly generally known—a 
sheet of water about thirty miles long and, on an 
average, about a mile and a half wide, its southern 
tip in the United States. The lake is in lovely 
rolling country and is bounded, in its central 
regions, by fairly abrupt mountains. At the 
northwestern end the water is shallow with a 
sandy bottom; there is no beach here because 
swamp land reaches to the water’s edge. The 
approaches to Magog by train and motor from 
Montreal, about eighty miles distant to the north- 
west, lie across this swamp land and as you pass 
over it, the full length of the lake is set before you, 
accentuated by the outline of the mountains, and, 
on fine days, the vista is closed by a mirage of part 
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of northern Vermont. When you reach the eastern 
side of the swamp, where it rises to become dry 
land, the town of Magog starts—a town first 
beautifully divided by the Magog River and later, 
by man, cruelly divided by the continuation of the 
highway to Sherbrooke with its tributary roads to 
North Hatley and to that country so publicized in 
the novel “Rogers’ Rangers ;’’ on the same line as the 
highway to Sherbrooke the town is again cut by 
the railway—the railway that dumps you out of 
the train on the wrong side of the track so that 
between you and the beautiful view down the lake 
is the hissing, puffing train and its shouting, 
bellowing crew. If you leave the station before the 
train pulls out you miss one of the best views in 
Magog. 

The vast majority of the townsfolk earn their 
bread in the cotton spinning, weaving, printing and 
dyeing works of the Dominion Textile Company. 
This mill is situated in the valley of the Magog 
River at the eastern end of the town. Because it 
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develops some of its own electric power, it has 
dammed the river, and thereby plunked in the 
middle of the town a mill pond about a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile wide. This pond is one 
of the most attractive features of the town and an 
excellent place for the water sportsman. It 
provides a safe boat harbor and an excellent 
swimming hole, particularly at the point where part 
of the foundations of a previous mill dam stand. 
An artist called Jean Paul Lemieux made a painting 
of these foundations once, showing the time- 
darkened limestone projections almost covered by 
the sun-tanned bodies of swarthy young French- 
Canadian bathers, each body cut in two by the 
dark-colored splotch of cloth that is the modern 
male bathing suit. In the background of this 
painting are shown the backs of a row of buildings 
that cap the northern bank of the mill pond and 
which present a strong contrast to the willow-clad 
southern bank. The northern bank, too, has at its 
wateredge the railway line, a difficult feature to 
hope to move, and one whose worst feature can 
only be obviated by the electrification of the 
railway system; this, however, will do little to 
lessen the terrific roar made by every passing 
train which, in Magog as in many other small 
towns, serves to mark the times of day. The bank 
of the millpond rises steeply above the tracks to 
the backs of the buildings which Mr. Lemieux 
portrayed. 


These buildings front on Main St. Main St. is 
the best-known part of Magog and when the name 
of the town is mentioned the listener usually 
conjures up a memory of this amazing conglomera- 
tion of buildings which is the epitome of all that 


Magog can do architecturally. If this row of 
buildings on the banks of the millpond were 
removed and the land turned to a public park, then 
more travellers would appreciate the potentialities 
of Magog as a town site. Then the dual function 
of Main St. as part of the Sherbrooke-Montreal 
highway and as the shopping street of the town 
would be tolerable to both the townsfolk and the 
travellers. The view across the valley of the 
Magog River would be pleasing to behold. Since 
the exposure is to the south, open-air restaurants 
would be indicated and passers-by would have the 
deep fascination of shop windows on one hand: and 
a view of a charming landscape on the other. 

To reach the part of the town that lies south of 
the millpond—mainly a residential quarter—you 
turn off Main St. near the western end of the 
town, descend a steep little hill, cross a completely 
blind railway crossing (where the automatic signal 
nearly always works), and pass over a handsome 
steel bridge that spans the neck of the Magog River 
that joins the lake to the millpond. The view down 
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the millpond from the bridge is similar in composi- 
tion to the view down the lake from the western 
entrance to the town, but this time the water is 
surrounded more by the works of man than by the 
works of God and the vista is closed by the 
Dominion Textile Company’s mill instead of the 
State of Vermont. As you cross the bridge, you 
will see a funeral parlor on your port bow, 
established presumably for any who may fail to 
make the grade at the level crossing; if accidents at 
this crossing are few, part of the credit must lie 
with the extreme danger it presents. On your 
starboard bow will be Battle’s House, one of the 
most hideous hotels in the world, set on one of the 
finest sites. This remark constitutes no reflection 
on the present management, who are taking terrific 
steps to. overcome the architectural grimness by 
extensive decorating. There has been added a 
dance hall. This new building does not take full 
advantage of the amenities of the site and its 
interior is tricked out with fixtures that would 
have delighted the heart of the latter-day Romans. 
It is a building that should be seen and studied by 
serious students of our times as well as by those 
who cultivate whoopee. 

Directly opposite the grounds of Battle’s House, 
on the other side of the Magog River, is a long 
spur of land that juts out into the lake, running 
parallel with the eastern shore. This spur, I am 
told, belongs to the municipality; at any rate, it is 
a park. Some years ago it was in its natural state, 
and was, to the constant horror of many of the 
townsfolk, a meeting ground for young couples. 
Rumor insists that it was to please the local Mrs. 
Grundies that the underbrush was cut away; at the 
same time that this was done, all the trees were cut 
down—as nice a crowd of middle-aged maples (if 
memory serves) as I have seen. Presumably even 
the Mrs. Grundies didn’t see amorous couples in the 
trees and this tree cutting seems wanton. This 
effort does much to spoil the view from Battle’s 
House across the lake to Mount Orford. 

At the other side of Battle’s House starts the 
Ayers Cliff road which slowly curves south into a 
wide valley. This valley, which joins the valley of 
the Magog River near the Dominion Textile mill, 
may well be, under existing conditions, one of the 
most logical portions of surrounding country to 
develop for houses. When this is done I commend 
the valley to the subdividers’ most loving care. I 
entreat that the present ski-practise hill on the 
western slope will be preserved as a park; this will 
please the skiing population of Magog and they in 
turn will please the Mrs. Grundies because under- 
growth never gets a chance to grow on a well-used 
ski-practise hill. I entreat, too, that a gridiron of 
streets is not thrown over the rest of the valley, 
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and that, before a definite plan is settled on, the 
subdividers take careful cognizance of LeCorbusier’s 
plan for Nemours; that pedestrian and motor 
traffic are separated, the main route for the first 
to be along the bottom of the valley, and for the 
latter, the Ayers Cliff road and a new road along 
the crown of the eastern slope are used. On that 
eastern slope is another site for a park—at the 
schuss where Magog skiers perfect their christies. 

Some years ago the Dominion Textile Company 
put a foot forward into housing on the road to this 
valley and built some dozen homes for their 
workers. While their site is pleasant, the houses 
appear from the outside to reflect the type of 
thinking that produced the Notre Dame de Grace 
type of house—that is row houses with small 
gardens. 

Magog peters out along the Georgeville Road 
which runs parallel to the lake some distance from 
the eastern shore. This road is an undulating dirt 
road which plunges the traveller one minute into 
valley and the next onto hilltop, opening large 
vistas across the rolling countryside. Someday, 
I suppose, a monotonous, almost flat speedway will 
be made out of this and will constitute an 
improvement. I hope that that is a distant day. 
While there is plenty of land between this road and 
the lake, giving the benefit of the lakeshore to the 
inhabitant rather than the traveller, as should 
rightly be, I see little prospect of it being available 
to the vast majority of Magog townsfolk for many 
years to come. Apart from a small section used 
as a municipal tennis club and bathing beach, the 
land is now mainly occupied by the homes of 
people obviously in the ‘upper income group’ and 
prices too high to be paid for communal use will 
probably hold. The town of Magog ceases to exist 
in this direction because the Hermitage club has 
made this part of the shore-line an off-shoot of the 
region of Montreal and for several miles south of 
Magog the lakeshore has become a playground for 
the comparatively wealthy from that city. There 
is little contact, except commercial, between this 
playground and Magog. The loss of this region 
may prove, in time, a fairly serious one to the 
townsfolk, for, in order that Magog may make full 
use of its situation on the lakeside, this is the 
logical direction in which it should expand residen- 
tially. It would not be hard to plan fine little 
satellite communities each with its share of lake 
frontage. 

At present the main residential part of the town, 
using these words to imply the majority of homes 
of the better off burghers, lies immediately north 
of Main St. upon a gentle grade that rises to 
quite a height and is known locally as Pine Hill. 
From the top of this grade, the best view of the 
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Pine Hill is occupied by cemeteries and the dead 
enjoy sights that I would fain were reserved for 
the living—a fault that Montrealers have committed 
with their cemeteries. Pine Hill again demands 
intelligent planning by the subdividers. I am told 
that the town is developing up this hill now and 
that the gridiron plan is being allowed to predom- 
inate. Presumably those responsible have not yet 
learned that the gridiron plan is a poor way of 
realizing the profits that lie in unsubdivided land. 


This residential section reaches to the railway 
tracks and beyond these is the district known as 
Michigan which is bounded to the south by the 
Dominion Textile Company’s mill. This district is 
regarded by some of the burghers as very much 
‘below-the-railroad-tracks;’ such an attitude would 
not be tolerable if the district had been developed 
in a manner that made the best of its excellent site 
in the bottom of the valley in a fold of the Magog 
River. As it now stands, the district possesses 
many of the potentialities for a future blighted 
area and is the part of the town that most seriously 
needs attention, if only because. of the fire hazard 
it presents. The mill, of course, dominates the 
scene, and, for a mill, this one is quite neighborly. 
Unfortunately, it still uses a lot of coal which it 
might tonsume more efficiently from the neighbors’ 
point of view; it has, too, a tendency to smell of 
rotten eggs from time to time. If it would correct 
these faults and paint its menacing fence a cheerful 
color, it might be rated quite high amongst 
Canadian mills; it would not rival the primness of 
the Canadian Celanese plant at Drummondville. 


The Dominion Textile Company’s dam is, like all 
dams, a pleasure to be near, even in summer when 
only a small trickle of water flows over it. In the 
spring, when the dam vibrates from the force of 
the water pouring over it, or, in the winter, with 
frozen cascades down the spillway, it possesses the 
full beauty that engineering works alone can 
possess—the engineer’s control of physical laws. 
This beauty has a very general appeal, for, at most 
times, there are few loiterers watching the play of 
the water. The textile mill now bounds the northern 
bank of the water beyond the spillway. I fear that 
one day it may bound both banks and perhaps grow 
right over the waterway. However romantic the 
ensuing cellars may be with their Phantom-of-the- 
Opera effects, the visual loss to Magog will be 
great—greater than the loss of the trees on the 
point opposite Battle’s House. 

This, then, is Magog, seen, very superficially, 
from the townplanning angle. Improvements 
could be made to give the town better use of its 
site and it would be pleasant to see a more extensive 
study made of the problems with a view to actually 
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doing something. But should Magog grow—and 
what comes now applies to every small town in 
Canada, increasingly so, now that war industries 
may drop in on any of them unexpectedly—unless 
it is prepared it will merely repeat the mistakes 
that the large cities have already made and smear 
urban blight over natural beauty at great monetary 
cost to the inhabitants. Our big cities have taught 
us that, unless the growth is controlled and 
regulated, blighted areas are inevitable. And for 
blighted areas the taxpayers pay again and again. 
They pay because the gridiron plan is not the least 
expensive way of supplying homes with traffic 
facilities, sewers, water, electric and gas mains. 
They pay for unzoned districts with too little light 
and air, or dangerous traffic crossings when the 
charity collector calls or the restaurant proprietor 
adds the hospital tax to the bill—and these sums 
merely go to cure the ills engendered by such 
conditions, not to remedy the conditions. They 
pay for the lack of playgrounds and recreational 
facilities by high police expenses and jails, for the 
criminals we watch are more often than not the 


product of crowded quarters—people who, when 
young, had no place to go, nothing to do, and for 
whose idle hands the Devil early found work to do. 
And all this is not just theory. If you will go to a 
library and turn to the sections dealing with town- 
planning and housing you will find these statements 
borne out by careful surveys made of existing 
conditions. You will learn that governments have 
considered that there is enough truth in them to 
warrant spending vast sums of money to correct 
and prevent such conditions. You will learn, too, 
that we in Canada are, in such matters, very 
backward—one of the most backward countries in 
the world. And yet it is here in Canada that 
expansion is expected—expansion that can be the 
forerunner of deep tragedy or of great happiness 
just as we living today want to make it. And, 
expansion or no expansion, if we start to plan now, 
we can pass on to our children a heritage of 
planning, not just a concrete _ theoretically 
unchangeable plan, but the habit of using plans for 
the greatest good of the greatest number. And the 
most important thing of all is to start now. 


The Riddle of Plato’s Politics 


E. A. Havelock 


in a dead language, and in the idiom of a 

vanished culture, has been committed by 
force of circumstances to the jealous care of 
classical scholars. They have guarded it like wine 
imprisoned in a glass, to be savored for its intrinsic 
properties and protected from the contamination of 
alien ideas, loose interpretations, and hasty general- 
izations. Thus isolated from the attention of 
publicans and sinners, Platonism has ceased to be 
a philosophy of life and has become a theme at 
school. Our common culture regards Plato as a 
back number, or alternatively, as the exponent of 
eternal, unassailable truth, which amounts to much 
the same thing. Such phoney judgments are the 
inevitable result of treating the work of a mortal 
man as a “classic.” When Shaw criticized Shakes- 
peare, he either amused or shocked; few observed 
that by lifting his august predecessor into the con- 
temporary arena, he made him once more a live 
issue. 

A classical professor of Wisconsin, an ex-Rhodes 
scholar of Queen’s University, has now written a 
book on The Genesis of Plato’s Thought,* which 
marks a new departure in Platonic scholarship, 
and perhaps the beginning of a new tradition in 
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*The Genesis of Plato’s Thought: A. D. Winspear; New 
York (Dryden Press); pp. 348; $3.00. 
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Platonic interpretation. It therefore deserves some 
space in review, and has indeed already attracted 
attention in weekly journals and publications which 
lie beyond the horizon of classical departments. 
The book, we believe, has important merits, 
which distinguish it from an earlier work of the 
same author’s, on Socrates, but also important 
demerits, to which we cannot do justice without 
some account of its plan and content. 
Conforming to the demands of a _ historical 
interpretation, the author very properly devotes 
well over half his work to establishing Plato’s 
context in the unfolding process of Greek society, 
a process conditioned by economic forces and 
determined by deep underlying class conflicts. In 
the prehistoric stage, according to his account, 
Greece enjoyed the loose yet homogeneous structure 
of the tribe, a roughly communal society. The 
literature, art and philosophy of Greece as we know 
them are the products of those epochs in which this 
tribal order decayed and gave way to new forms. 
Social change was accomplished in two main stages: 
first, by the establishment of private property in 
land, accompanied by the rise of a land-owning 
oligarchy oppressing the majority as serfs, and 
already committed to the use of slave labor: (we 
can trace this growing class-division in Homer; it 
is followed by protest on the part of the 
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dispossessed, which becomes vocal in the poet 
Hesiod; compromise between the two classes is 
attempted in Athens by Solon). But secondly, the 
agrarian economy was in turn invaded by the 
commercial exchange economy, governed by 
production for the market, and crystallizing in 
Athens in that combination of imperialism and 
democracy under the great Pericles which we think 
of as the golden age of Greece. These stages of 
economic change and class conflict were mirrored 
in Greek thought and philosophy. The interests of 
the conservative landowners were welded into a 
creed by the Pythagoreans, who professed a moral 
discipline which was, in fact, a rationalization of 
the need to discipline the masses. Their lead was 
followed by the whole “idealist” school of early 
Greek philosophy, whose insistence on permanence, 
unity and harmony, as against change and conflict, 
was a disguised apologia for a society unified from 
the top down. But the commercial age, with its 
pressure on the social structure and its “progres- 
sive” outlook, encouraged the growth of a 
“progressive” philosophy, which was materialist 
and rationalist, emphasizing process and conflict as 
against harmony and permanence. Its supreme 
exponent was Heraclitus, the philosopher of the 
dialectical flux, forerunner of Marx and Engels, 
but its exponents in the realm of politics were the 
sophists, who were preaching materialism and 


ethical relativism and political equality at Athens 


when Plato was growing up. Their analysis of 
society, however, was limited by the necessity of 
accepting slavery without question, so that the 
progressive social philosophy, instead of creating a 
dynamic conception of a unified classless world, 
sought a fatal compromise with idealism (Anaxa- 
goras) or frittered itself away in atomic individual- 
ism and cosmopolitan indifference (Democritus 
and his successors). Such, argues Winspear, was 
Plato’s mental inheritance, and the last part of his 
book analyzes in particular Plato’s Republic, and 
more generally his total philosophy, in the following 


terms: Plato was essentially a reactionary striving | 


to recreate the conditions of the landed oligarchy; 
he detested the commercial age and the democracy 
that went with it; his thinking was heavily in debt 
to the Pythagoreans and the idealists, and he hated 
the sophistic position, which he misrepresented as 
a creed of tyrannical brutality, “the right of the 
stronger’—the creed put into the mouth of 
Thrasymachus in the Republic although all the 
sophists had done was to make the realistic 
discovery that the state and its law is always 
organized in the interest of preserving the power 
of a governing class; Plato’s psychology, which 
asks us to harmonize and control our desires under 
the aegis of reason, is an offprint of his own desire 
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to keep the lower orders in their place; his “ideal 
state” with its communism and its trained “guards,” 
is a device for maintaining an oligarchy in perpetual 
power and suppressing, not only all social protest, 
but all social change. 


This account of Plato and his times has one 
great merit: it is synoptic, and at the same time 
dynamic. Greek history is presented not as a series 
of events but as an organic process in which Plato’s 
philosophy appears not as an isolated creation, but 
as part of a pattern of Greek behavior. It has 
other and more particular merits: the sophists are 
treated with greater justice and discrimination 
than they receive in any of the text-books. The 
author justly notes that their doctrines were 
“ethically neutral,” capable of inspiring either of 
two extremes, the democratic belief in equality, a 
sort of liberalism which even protested slavery, and 
the fascist creed of cynicism and brutal repression, 
exercised in the terror established in Athens when 
she fell to Sparta. Perhaps we can understand the 
sophists and their ambiguous dilemma better than 
the scholars of the past generation, because we too, 
in our day and generation, have seen, on the contin- 
ent of Europe, both communism and fascism 
falling joint heirs to rationalist materialism, the 
“sophistic” of the nineteenth century. Again, the 
brief survey of Plato’s total philosophy which 
concludes the volume is penetrating and fair: Plato, 
the author admits, though hostile to the forces of 
the commercial economy, understood them better 
than did his liberal opponents; his so-called 
“Theory of Forms” is justly expounded as a 
necessary contribution to the methodology of the 
sciences, both physical and social, without which 
they could not advance beyond the stage of barren 
empiricism. These concluding pages, which the 
hostile reviewer is least likely to read, are the best 
in the book. 


Yet precisely because the circulation of this book 
is likely to reach beyond the horizons of classical 
departments, the lay reader needs to be warned of 
certain flaws and cracks in Winspear’s structure 
which are not superficial, but affect the foundations. 
I am not thinking of particular inaccuracies of fact 
or of evidence, of which there are enough to whet 
the appetite of the professional scholar long 
schooled in the art of not seeing the wood for the 
trees. Nor am I thinking of objections to this work 
which will be based on a refusal to accept its 
premises, the economic interpretation of history and 
the materialist dialectic. If the book fails to 
command major respect as an interpretation of 
Plato, it is because the author has not lived up to 
his own premises with sufficient ardor and 
patience. To begin with, it was incumbent upon 
him to lay a historical foundation, and quite proper 
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to devote thereto the major portion of his book. 
But though he has striven to create an imposing 
structure, which shall give the impression of great 
historical trends and forces in Greek history, the 
effect is an illusion. He has given the most cursory 
attention to economic facts and class divisions, 
contenting himself here with hasty and not always 
accurate generalizations. But he seeks instead to 
lay his foundations in the treacherous shoals of 
pre-Platonic philosophy, and strives to reconstruct 
an edifice of reaction, a school of conservative 
thought, which he labels “Pythagorean.” The 
reader will find this sacred word haunting nearly 
every page of the last half of the book, but he should 
be warned that Winspear has here borrowed the 
imaginative fancies of a small sect of classical 
scholars (with whom he has otherwise nothing in 
common) for which no tested evidence can be 
produced before the age of Plato himself. The 
name Pythagoras, if I mistake not, is found three 
times in the entire literature of Greece written up 
to Plato’s death. Such is the flimsy foundation 
on which Winspear would construct the imposing 
edifice of “conservative land-owning reaction.” 
Similarly, he has taken over from later antiquity 
and from the more superficial among modern text- 
books, a supposed distinction between a “material- 
ist” and an “idealist” school in early Greek 
philosophy. Once the actual remains of the earliest 
thinkers are investigated, the distinction vanishes. 
To give a few examples: all early thinkers without 
exception attacked the opinions of the many as 
valueless, and without exception demanded harmony 
and unity in the universe, according to varying 
formulae; yet Winspear, in the interests of his 
thesis, would limit these “oligarchic” attitudes to 
the “idealists”; the so-called materialists attacked 
the mythical gods and their morality (Xenophanes), 
so did the “idealists” (Plato) in similar terms; yet 
Winspear apparently approves the first and dislikes 
the second; again, he represents the cosmic mind 
of Anaxagoras as a fatal concession, by a thinker 
otherwise staunchly materialist, to the idealism of 
the philosophers in the other camp; but in fact the 
notion of a cosmic intelligence is clearly traceable 
in all the so-called materialists who preceded him, 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Empedocles. In_ short, 
Winspear builds up an artificial organization of 
pre-Platonic philosophy by neglecting, creating, or 
manipulating evidence. Yet without that organiza- 
tion his whole historical structure falls to pieces. 


As for Plato himself, the author’s attitude could 
be summarized very briefly: he is glad to expose 
antithesis and conflict in Greek history, but dislikes 
them when he finds them in Plato’s own philosophy ; 
that philosophy was an exuberant growth, which 
Winspear prefers to see confined within corsets; 


squeeze it hard enough in spots, and you get the 
figure of a reactionary, satisfactorily consistent. 
It is to be admitted that more orthodox interpreters 
have been equally blind to the paradoxes in Plato, 
though from a different point of view. But we 
have a right to expect a different standard from a 
materialist historian. Plato’s so-called “republic” 
was admittedly an oligarchy; but no one would 
guess from Winspear’s exposition how bitterly 
hostile Plato was to private property in land or 


-anything else; he seems to have accepted it for 


much the same reason that the early Christian 
accepted it, as a technical necessity of production 
to which he saw no alternative; the distinction 
which the author here draws between Plato and the 
early church is imaginary. Plato again admittedly 
committed himself to the doctrine of human ine- 
quality. But no one would guess from Winspear 
how profoundly hostile Plato shows himself to all 
forms of political power wielded by minorities in 
existing states as he had seen them. It is possible 
to convict the author of a fault shared by the 
orthodox scholars whom he attacks—none of them 
have read the eighth book of the Republic with any 
attention (it is dismissed here in a few cursory 
lines). Yet nowhere in ancient literature is the 
inherent weakness of the Spartan military state, the 
fascist state, more candidly exposed, nor the 
cankering rottenness of finance capitalism, which 
by exploiting freedom of contract and sanctity of 
contract concentrates wealth, generates the prole- 
tariat, and perishes in civil war, the victim of its 
own contradictions. Plato’s diagnosis remained 
unique in its ruthlessness until Marx, but no one 
would guess from Winspear that these things were 
in Plato at all. 

The fact is that Plato’s politics reflect the 
eternal dilemma of the humane thinker who opens 


_ his eyes to the realities of political power; it takes 


a certain amount of illusion to breed either compla- 
cent reaction or revolutionary confidence; Plato 
had neither. Such exponents as Winspear think 
they are being tough-minded, but they are not. 
They conceive of exploitation of labor exercised 
by a plutocracy, even when mitigated by reform, 
as being the ultimate in evils. This is because, 
like the liberals whom they despise, they are child- 
ren of that civilized and cultured age, the nineteenth 
century, in which power of torture and transporta- 
tion and starvation and death, with reckless 
destruction of material property, were exercised 
sparingly, and ceased to be matters which excited 
our primary safeguards. Plato lived in a harder 
age, to which none of these things were alien. He 
leant over backwards in his demand for order at 
all costs, and—here I would agree with Winspear— 
committed himself to dangerous conclusions. But 
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he was no fool, and he was certainly no reactionary ; 
he can be convicted of that same despairing refusal 
to rely on the intelligence of the common man which 
has been the excuse for the creation of the com- 
munist party. But, unlike the Marxists, he was 
afraid of pride. Our present age is now once more 
seeing fire rained from heaven, on Chunking and 
Helsinki and Warsaw and London; and always in 
the name of some “new order’: torture, hunger, 
transportation and execution are once more being 
revived on a mass scale as instruments for 
implementing political power, as they were habitu- 
ally exercised in antiquity. The dogmatic Marxist— 
and the author clearly belongs to that category— 
can in his heart only deplore any programs of 
restraint, reform or mitigation or compromise. Do 
they not delay the apocalypse for which he 
impatiently awaits, when final conflict shall be 
resolved at last in the classless state? Plato, 
however, would continue to turn a sad and cynical 
eye on the physical results—the blood purges, the 
queues for bread, the secret police, the bodyguards, 
the fear, the blind obedience. He had seen all these 
things in Athens, his cherished city. What chance 
would his own Academy, the first university in 
Europe, have of survival if fresh social conflicts 
were provoked? He was, after all, a materialist; 
he wanted order at all costs. 


Debacle 


The long slow summers days are here 
Once more; the raspberries appear 
Like a woman’s nipples; the dust 

Lies on the vans like a fine rust. 


The sun, impatient now of all 
Nice difference, against the wall 
Flings of itself, above, below, 
A gossamer scenario. 


From mired alleyways, from street 
And lane, massively the heat 

Lays ambush to tall buildings; then 
It will take captive guileless men 


The whistle frees at six o’clock; 
When arm-in-arm the salesgirls talk 
Of boy friends, love, an empire’s fate, 
Prefiguring so the future state. 


While some, their lackeys at the door, 
Compute the dividends of war, 
Consider wisely how and when 
A corner in the flesh of men 


May be conjured. O, I suppose 

There is a beauty in the rose 

That never dies. But can one praise 

The blood and heat of murderous days? 
IRVING LAYTON 
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We Went To The People 
Philip Spencer 


N THIS CONCLUDING INSTALMENT of our “political 

consumer survey” are final results of questions asked 
by special investigators of a random sample of Toronto 
citizens. Answers have been tabulated according to the 
classifications of sex, class (the As and Bs form the upper 
class, Cs and Ds the lower), age and political leanings. 
These interviews as a whole represent a true cross-section 
of Toronto population to within a few percents of 
mathematical accuracy. 

In the tables below “GT” means the grand total of all 
interviewed. “Und. 40” means those interviewed who 
were under 40 years of age; “Ov. 40” those over 40. “Lft.” 
is “Left,” those whose ideal form of government is a 
leftist one; “Rt.” those whose ideal is a rightist govern- 
ment. “Wm.” means women. “DK” signifies the per- 
centage who could give no answer (or “NA”). “Socs.” is 
socialists, including parliamentary and_ dissident. 
“Reform” refers to reformists whose ideal government is 
like middle-of-the-way Roosevelt and the NRA. “Pol. 
Rt.” are those rightists whose ideal government is 
one like the present at Ottawa, or stricter. “Non Pol.” 
are those without any opinion as to an ideal government. 


QUESTION XXIII 
Who are the parliamentary leaders of the Liberal, 
Conservative and CCF parties at Ottawa? 

Judging from our own personal knowledge, you and I 
would expect that the general public would know the 
names of its national party leaders, wouldn’t we? Poss- 
ibly the public might not know the names of some of the 
cabinet ministers and lesser lights 100%, but the leaders 
. . . Why everyone knows who the head of the federal 
Liberal party, our long-time prime minister, is. Well, 
let’s see: 

TABLE XXXVI 
GT AB C D 20-30 30-40 40-50 Ov. 50 
% %7 4% GM % % % % 

i Liberal 

68 90 62 60 61 70 70 
5 — 4 12 8 8 _— 
27 10 34 28° 31 22 

ii Conservative 


iii CCF 


22 27 #+19 24 17 24 22 
Coldwell 11 21 8 8 11 14 8 13 
Otherst 2—- 3— — — 3 4 
65 52 70 68 72 61 65 61 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. Men Wm. 
% % % % % 
i Liberal 

100 62 64 53 83 

— 5 9 3 1 

— 33 27 44 16 


ii Conservative 
48 38 23 29 46 
146 — 9 9 13 
— 9 4 — 3 
360s «553 64 62 38 











iii CCF 
Woodsworth** 48 14 16 15 30 «13 
Coldwell 24 10 7 9 21 1 
Otherst _- — 4 —_ 1 1 
DK 28 76 73 76 48 85 


*Including King, Day and one unknown name. 

**Including the variants ‘“Woodhouse,” “Wadsworth,” 
“Woodside.” 

tIncluding Miss Macphail and one unknown. 


I’d like to challenge any reader of The Forum to cite 
any community of veriest savages in Africa or the South 
Seas of whom only two-thirds knew the name of their 
tribal chief. It seems inconceivable that anywhere else in 
the world are a people’s social interest and conscience so 
low as in this country (as in Toronto at least). The 
leader of a party who has been in public life over twenty 
years, has been prime minister several times and is the 
war premier now, is known as the leader of his party by 
only 68% of the people. One wonders what percentage 
would be able to identify the celestial head of the 
Christian church. 

This is as dramatic a point as any to reiterate my own 
contentions on the matter. The Jack Benny program, 
broadcast for 39 weeks of the year, costs about $100,000 
p.a. and gets no publicity except indirectly from the 
movies. Over 80% of the public can identify the product 
Mr. Benny advertises. Yet only 68% can identify the 
party leader who has been in the limelight a score of 
years, manipulates the biggest jackpot of the country, and 
is backed by an incalculable amount of publicity. What 
chance has a small party, selling a product that is 
anathema to all the monopoly wealth of the land, what 
chance has it of selling its product until it has made the 
effort of planning innumerable dramatic activities capable 
of making impressions on an un-political people, innum- 
erable activities pre-judged and executed on the basis of 
modern business technology and social psychology? What 
chance? I say. Because only 68% even know that Mr. 
King is head of the federal Liberal party! 

Returning to the question, one-third (32%) of our inter- 
viewees knew that Mr. Hanson was head of the national 
Conservatives. Manion, who had dropped the leadership 
earlier in the year, showed considerable survival value. 

Twenty-two percent named Mr. Woodsworth head of 
the CCF party, 11% Mr. Coldwell. When this survey was 
made it was not at all clear who actually was the CCF 
leader, therefore I believe it would be perfectly fair to 
lump these two percentages together and say that 33% of 
the Toronto public (one-third of it) knew the name of 
the Ottawa CCF leader. This figure just noses out Mr. 
Hanson. And in Tory Toronto! I think this is a personal 
triumph for the founder of the CCF and its present lead- 
ing figure. Against the backdrop of torpid Toronto, with 
very little publicity for the CCF and much for Mr. Hanson 
(remember, adverse publicity can be as useful as favor- 
able), the names of two men who stand for the misunder- 
stood future are at least as well recognized as the name 
of a man who stands for the fat-bellied, fruitless yet 
prolific, past. Even though only 68% know the leader-in- 
power’s name, at least we can feel happy that half that 
number can identify the leadership of the CCF. 

If you will re-examine Table XXXVI you will find 
many interesting variations by different groups, e.g., the 
groups with the greatest percentage thinking swash- 
buckling Hepburn was head of the federal Liberals; the 
greater ignorance of the 20-30s; the high knowledgeable- 


ness of the socialists; the ignorance of the reformists 
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about the CCF, and the almost total ignorance of the 
women about the same. 
QUESTION XXIV 
(a) What are the main things that the Conserva- 
tive party stands for? 
(b) What are the main things that the CCF party 
stands for? 
QUESTION XXV 
(a) What would the Conservative party do if it 
got into power at Ottawa? 
(b) What would the CCF party do if it got into 
Power at Ottawa? 

What are the vocal images that the people associate 
with the two principal opposition parties anyway? Are 
they vague or concrete, favorable or unfavorable? In its 
few years of existence has the CCF party made anything 
like the impression of the venerable Conservative party? 

First of all we'll give a composite table showing the 
percentage of the total who said Don’t know to each of the 
four questions. This is the percentage of citizens so 
ignorant and uncaring about politics now that they 
haven’t a single word to utter. 

TABLE XXXVI 
GT AB C D 20-30 30-40 40-50 Ov.50 
% %T % % % %o % % 
i What do Tories stand for now? 


DK 62 41 68 68 69 67 61 50 
ii What do CCF stand for now? 
DK 57 48 57 68 47 61 65 56 
iii What would Tories do if in power? 
DK 57 41 76 64 50 59 70 46 
iv What would CCF do if in power? 
DK 69 62 69 76 64 71 68 73 
Socs. Reform Pol. Rt. Non Pol. Men Wm. 
% % % % % T% 
i What do Tories stand for now? 
DK 44 5 60 70 49 78 
ii What do CCF stand for now? 
DK 16 76 59 74 44 71 
iii What would Tories do if in power? 
DK 24 =«65 62 70 44 10 
iv What would CCF do if in power? 
DK 32 76 75 82 57 80 


So a majority of the public hasn’t even the slightest 
idea what the Tories and CCF stand for and would do in 
power! Far from being adult in their views, a majority 
of citizens isn’t even adolescent enough to say “I hate 
their guts.” We're in a sorry stupor when a majority of 
the public can’t even be hostile towards a rightist or 
leftist party. 

Considering grand total figures, more people are 
ignorant of what the Tories stand for than of what the 
CCF stand for. But more people have no idea of what 
the CCF would do. in power than of what the Tories 
would do. This confirms my own feeling that the CCF 
have spent quite enough time impressing the public with 
what nice fellows they are, and too little time informing 
the public of exactly how they propose to make Canada 
a nation of human and humane beings. 

Although fewer than 50% of the ABs are ignorant in i, 
ii and iii, 62% can’t foresee what the CCF would do in 
power. This is natural. The Ds are no more ignorant 
than the Cs with respect to the Tories, but are more 
ignorant than the Cs with respect to the CCF. Yet the 
CCF is supposed to be a working class party. If it were 
less intellectual it might be able to redress this balance. 

More 20-30s are ignorant of what the Tories stand for 
than any other age group, but they have more to say on 
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the other questions. Significantly, those over 50 are least 
ignorant about the Tories. Like the Tories they have 
seen the best years of their life. 

The socialists stand head and shoulders above the other 
political groups in having something to say. But even so 
twice as many socialists are ignorant of what the CCF 
would do in power (32%) as are ignorant of what the 
CCF stand for (16%). Isn’t it time socialists had some 
solid food they could put their teeth into? 

The political rightists, of course, are the least ignorant 
of the other three political groups (excluding the social- 
ists). Alas, the reformists are as ignorant as the rest— 
more so, indeed, on present party platforms. This is clear 
evidence that the reformists, who must be made militant 
if ever the socialists are to get anywhere, ought to be fed 
really good emotive propaganda instead of the usual dry- 
as-dust socialist speech-making pap. 

The women are hopelessly behind the men. If I were 
to remark that socialists should put more interest for 
women and more sex appeal into their propaganda, most 
intellectuals would chuckle at me (and suffragettes would 
be shocked). But it so happens that it’s true. . . it’s a 
desperate need. 

I have divided the answers of those who were able to 
reply to our questions on the Conservative and CCF 
parties into favorable and unfavorable comments. For 
example, with respect to Question XXIVa, I’ve counted as 
favorable such comments as “Free enterprise,” “High 
tariffs,” “United war effort;” as unfavorable “Control 
most of wealth of Canada,” “Same as Liberals,” “To get 
into power.” In this instance total number of answers is 
too small to give as complete a breakdown as in previous 
table. 


TABLE XXXVIII 


GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
% % % % % 5% % % % 
i What do Tories stand for now? 
Favorable 43 67 29 39 46 39 46 
Unfavorable 57 33 71 61 54 61 54 
ii What do CCF stand for now? 
Favorable 73 83 69 70 79 83 63 
Unfavorable 27 17 31 30 21 17 37 
iii What would Tories do if in power? 


Favorable 30 26 32 28 33 26 35 25 
Unfavorable 70 74 68 72 67 74 65 75 


iv What would CCF do if in power? 
Favorable 44 38 47 44 44 52 33 50 
Unfavorable 56 62 53 56 56 48 67 50 


Now we have proof that the CCF, among the minority 
who take any interest in politics, are well thought of. In 
both questions they receive more favorable comments 


than the Conservatives, but note . . . Although 73% of 
the grand total offer favorable comments on the CCF’s 
general position, only. 44% speak favorably about the 
CCF in power. This is proportionally a much greater 
decline than that registered for the Conservatives. It 
shows that although the politically conscious public holds 
the CCF in high moral regard, it has strong doubts about 
CCF administrative ability. On the whole we can be 
very satisfied with the results shown by this table, but 
once again the warning: If high finance decided once 
again to feed its money to the Conservatives, their stock 
among the public would soar again. The strategy of the 
CCF should be to show the public by a thousand examples 
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of pro-socialist achievement—accomplished here and now 
—that the CCF and only the CCF have precisely the 
remedies that will make Canada a land of life and oppor- 
tunity. 

Looking back at Table XXXVIII, it’s interesting to note 
that although the ABs show greater favor than the CDs 
towards the general position of the Conservatives and 
CCF (particularly the former), they are less favorable 
about what the Conservatives and CCF would do if in 
power than the CDs. Significant, too, is the indication 
that although those over forty are more favorable to the 
Conservatives than those under forty, the older ones are 
also more favorable than the younger to the CCF’s 
general position. This is an unfortunate situation for a 
party whose hopes are all in the future. ; 

Fifty percent of the men showed favor for the CCF in 
power, but the womenfolk dragged down this figure. 

Looking over the actual answers given by interviewees, 
it becomes evident that the public has a pretty good idea 
of the traditional position of the Conservatives, but only a 
hazy idea of the CCF. 

Favorable comments to Question XXIVa_ included 
variants of “High tariffs,” “United war effort,” “Pro- 
British” and “Protestantism.” Unfavorable comments 
included ‘“Monied people,” “Serves a few,” “Unfriendly 
with U.S.” and “Graft.” 

Actually the only single specific favorable comment to 
Question XXIVb was “Nationalize railroads.” All the 
rest had to do with such generalities as the CCF’s attitude 
towards the working man, “Co-operative enterprise,” 
“Liberty,” “Production for consumption,” “Economic 
stability” and the like. The unfavorable comments were 
unfortunately somewhat more specific, as “Like Social 
Credit,” “Control of education,” “Nothing much because 
they have no one behind them,” “Fine ideals but don’t 
know where they’re going,” “Getting in power,” “Sort of 
pacifists, no good in war-time.” 

Comments to Question XXVa aren’t worth reporting 
. . . the favorable ones were merely a repetition of 
XXIVa, the unfavorable more so than those of XXIVa. 

Here are comments to Question XXVb at some length 
—it’s worth-while seeing what the people really think 
the CCF would do if in power. First the favorable: 
“Reforms to benefit middle and working classes,” “Fulfil 
recommendations of Sirois report,” “Encourage unions,” 
“Fair to all classes,’ “Free the restrictions on civil 
liberties,’ “Improve war effort by more efficient pro- 
duction,” “Might stop the graft,” “Try to take business 

. - give people more money,” “Practical economic and 
social reforms . . . in time try to abolish capitalism,” 
“As new party would have to feel way around, but once 
established should be good party.” 

Unfavorable comments: “Much the same as now,” 
“Haven’t experience,’ “Throw Liberals out,” “Dictator- 
ship,” “Bureaucratic,” “Nothing different under circum- 
stances,” “Would be misled by smarter people and get in 
mess,” “Take over everything,” “Would wreck country,” 
“Make detrimental charges, not type to handle power 
properly,” “Would go ahead if it had a leader,” “Rich 
should give more money to poor,” “Steal everything in 
sight,” “Would build more soap boxes—with rubber 
mats!” 

An important fraction of the politically conscious min- 
ority does really believe that the CCF would improve 
conditions in our country. But its conception of how is 
as vague as that of the people who believe that by accept- 
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ing religion in our hearts we shall somehow—in the mass 
—find ourselves living a happier life. There is undoubt- 
edly a connection. 
QUESTION XX 
(a) Have you got a radio? 

This question was asked near the beginning of our 
questionnaire just after those on newspaper and magazine 
reading habits. But because of the importance of this 
subject, I have had to postpone the analysis to a point 
where there would be sufficient space. Among other 
things the answers will disclose significant data on our 
public broadcasting system which couldn’t be found 
through merely individual opinions. 

But first of all, what percentage of the public has a 
radio? 


TABLE XXXIX 
GT AB CD und. 40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
% % % % % Jo G % %o 
Yes 90 97 88 89 92 91 90 89 92 
No 10: 8.42 ll 8 9 10 11 8 


The radio is the 20th century Bible, in nearly every 
home with very little variation by different groups. The 
lower class, which must budget its money for movies and 
skating, nevertheless nearly all have radios . . . are nearly 
all subject to the terrific propaganda effect of sense 
perception via the ears. 


(b) What are your three favorite radio programs 
in order of preference? 

11.6% of those with radios had no preference in 
programs. Lack of interest in what they hear on the air 
was lowest among the ABs (3.6%), the leftists (7.1%), 
and those under 40 (8.8%). Note that radicalism mani- 
fests itself in the entertainment world as in more serious 
activities. 

Rating of preferences was done by weighting. Three 
points were awarded for first choice, two points for 
second and one for third. These were added together 
and percentages taken of the total. 

The purpose of this question was not to learn prefer- 
ences for individual programs, (a) because the sample 
was insufficient for conclusive results on individual 
shows and (b) because we already know the popularity 
of commercial programs in terms of total listenership, 
from other surveys. For example, the most popular 
program in Canada is Jack Benny, listened to by upwards 
of half the radio homes of Canada. Benny has been a 
major influence on our folkways, taking great blocs of 
the population from Sunday evening church services and 
keeping them at home to listen to him. Next comes 
Charlie McCarthy, listened to in two fifths of our radio 
homes. There follows Lux Radio Theatre, listened to in 
one third of Canadian radio homes; after that One Man’s 
Family, Big Town, Fibber McGee, Treasure Trail, Kraft 
Music Hall, Silver Theatre, Imperial Hockey Broadcast, 
and so on. The popularity of any program in terms of 
listenership is readily available. 

The purpose of our question was broader: What types 
of program do the public prefer? What types make 
the most impact? I believe the results of our investigation 
will clear up a number of misapprehensions entertained 
by wishful-thinking progressives. 

In the table below all programs mentioned have been 
lumped under broad categories. “Variety” includes 
comedy shows such as Mr. Benny and assorted enter- 
tainment such as Kraft Music Hall. “Familiar Music” 
is Believe Me If All Those etc. 
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TABLE XL 
GT AB CD 20-30 30-40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 


% % T % % J Tr T GF % 
Drama 25 21 27 30 22 24 27 25 #19 32 
Variety 22 17 24 29 22 17 30 17 22 21 
News 17 25 14 8 26 19 18 16 20 14 


Familiar & 

Classical 

Music 10 15 8 9 7 12 10 10 13 + 8 
Popular 

Music 9 511 16 7 5 8 *9 9 9 
Quiz 9 10 8 5 9 11 5 11 7 10 
Sports § 5 5 2 3 8 1 68 8 2 
Religious 2 — 3 at 8 4°9 3 4 «@ 
Chil- 

dren’s 5 2—- — 3 —- — 9 — 1 


The unrealistic personal problems of the fake straw- 
men and straw-women who are brewed into radio plots 
form the favorite radio programs of the people. Drama 
gets one quarter of the grand total votes, is preferred by 
CDs, the youngsters and the women. The unreality of 
escape gets top preference ... and if you feel smug about 
not preferring drama yourself, note that the leftists seem 
to prefer the hypodermic slightly more than rightists! 
It’s pretty nasty, isn’t it? that the lower classes whom 
socialists want to reach, the youngsters, and leftists 
themselves vote more heavily for escapism. 


See how the leftists show much more preference for 
variety than the rightists. The leftists seem to prefer 
comedy and such—something you’d never guess from 
examining 100% of radical propaganda. : 


The ABs are much more interested in the news than 
the CDs. That’s partly because this is the ABs’ world. 
The world of their making is cracking up around them, 
and they’re very anxious. The lower class has a smaller 
stake, is less perturbed and perturbable, less responsive 
to serious stimuli. Similarly the youngsters under 
thirty don’t give much of a damn for every-day reality. 
They’d rather listen to drama and jazz. 

Older folks, rightists and women are more interested 
in the money-making and oh-so-folksy quiz type of show. 
Sport broadcasts are for the older, rightist men, the guys 
who get a vicarious thrill that salves their own inade- 
quacies. 

I leave it to yourselves to draw conclusions on the 
figures beside “Religious.” 

If anyone is feeding the illusion that the public really 
prefers “high-toned” programs even though given low- 
tone ones, these figures should dispel it. As a matter of 
fact, this order of preference parallels in a remarkable 
manner the order in quantity of Canadian commercial 
programs by types. Whether sponsors supply types of 
programs according to the demand, or whether public 
preferences become attuned to the supply available, is 
an insoluble problem. But in any case the public likes 
what it gets from commercial sponsors, and commercial 
sponsors know how to dish it out. 

By the way, we asked interviewees what other kinds 
of programs they would like to see broadcast. It turns 
out the public is completely unimaginative on the 
subject. Only 29.8% of those interviewed could suggest 
any other programs, and suggestions were too trivial to 
mention, except that some asked for unbiassed news and 
others for more plays! 

To return to listeners’ favorite programs, what about 
sustaining programs? What about those shows which 
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don’t advertise anything? Are they favored by listeners 
because they aren’t cluttered up with selling stories? 
This table shows the division of preferences by commer- 
cial and non-commercial programs. 


TABLE XLI 
GT AB CD 20-30 30-40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm, 
% To To % % % %% % 
Commercial ._ 88 78 92 92 89 86 89 88 
Non- 
Commercial 12 22 8 8 11 14 11 12 

No siree, Canadians prefer commercial programs, 88% 
of ’em. The upper class, the people who sell the stuff, 
give a greater-than-average vote for sustaining programs 
(news and symphony music), but the suckers who buy 
the stuff prefer commercial. 

Socialists should think about this long and _ hard. 
Bound in the folds of Hansard are these recent words 
from a CCF member of the federal house: 

“In war time it is essential that our educational 
programs should be attractive, pleasant to the ear as well 
as appealing to the intelligence of the radio audience. 
It’s (the CBC’s) day-time sustaining programs, consisting 
largely of soap advertising, are turned off in thousands 
of homes across Canada. People are tired of hearing 
about suds, dirty clothes and the airing of imaginary 
family squabbles and difficulties.” 

Programs produced by advertisers are commercial 
shows; it’s the station-produced programs filling in 
between which are called sustaining. And though it may 
be true that housewives in the rarefied intelligentsia 
class may infrequently if ever listen to these commercial 
soap operas, housewives in the mass do. In fact the 


percentage listenership to day-time commercial network 
shows in the United States during the past year was the 
highest ever recorded, and of course Canadian listening 


habits closely imitate American. 

Here is a startling relationship to illustrate my point. 
A year ago the Canadian prime minister delivered a key- 
note nation-wide broadcast in his pre-election campaign. 
You’d think, considering the occasion and the expensive 
publicity, that the public would be listening. Yet 
comparing his listenership in Toronto over CBL with 
the median rating (the middle listenership figure in the 
series of total programs) of Canadian network day-time 
serials, it turns out that about 15% more listeners tune 
in the serials each day, day in and day out, than listened 
that one night to the PM! And don’t think it was the 
speaker who was responsible. A _ socialist politician 
would have done much worse. No, Canadian women 
turn on the commercial serials, love ’em and live by ’em. 
When the average soap opera is listened to each day by 
more people than listened to our best-known national 
figure on a special occasion, then I think you'll agree it’s 
time that political propagandists began to think 
realistically about radio and its specialized technique. 
In this day and age uritil we’ve learned how the technique 
of selling soap works, we’ll go on making a mighty poor 
fist of selling socialism to the lower middle and working 
classes, the younger voters, and the women. 

Now for some further figures from our _ survey. 
Below is a breakdown of preferences by programs 
originating in the U.S. and programs originating in this 
country: 

TABLE XLII 
GT AB CD 20-30 30-40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
J To % % % % Go % 
80 70 83 84 75 77 81 179 
20 30 17 16 25 23 #19 21 


American 
Canadian 
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Four-fifths of the preferences went to shows produced 
in the U.S. Once again the CDs backed the favorites 
more heavily than the ABs; so did the leftists slightly! 
The younger ones prefer American more too, so do the 
men. 

If ever we needed evidence that the average Canadian 
origination is tawdry, this is it. When competing with 
U.S. programs, even though we have the advantage of 
native talent and local color, Canadian shows haven’t a 
look in beside the showmanship and glamor of American. 
We imitate the U.S., we import from Great Britain, and 
we yell about our Canadian culture—and get nowhere. 
Get nowhere because our political and cultural leaders 
are still backwoodsmen and hope to hell that younger, 
more alert Canadians won’t get wise to the fact. 

Even of those preferences listed above under “Cana- 
dian,” the majority are for programs whose ideas or 
writers have been brought here from the U.S. in the 
interests of advertisers. 

To round out our picture, here is the percentage, out 
of total points, of preferences given to programs produced 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, our national 
radio organization. In this percentage I have included the 
Happy Gang because, while this program is now a com- 
mercial, it has grown into its present form under CBC 
production. I’ve also included programs short-waved 
from the BBC. 


TABLE XLII 
GT AB CD 20-30 30-40 ov. 40 Lft. Rt. Men Wm. 
Fo % % % % % % % GT % 
CBC-produced2 7 .7 6 8 4 3 2 1 3 


2% of preferences were for CBC-produced programs. 
Among the more intellectual ABs this shot up to all of 
7%; among the CDs down to .7%—.7% among the 
“masses” we're always talking about. 

So one fiftieth of our listening preference is for CBC- 
produced programs! If you think preference is somehow 
unfair to the CBC, here are some figures of my own 
from a survey made by telephone of upwards of 300 
listeners over a two-week period. At the time covered 
all stations within the listening belt were carrying 
typical programs. 18% of the listeners said their radios 
were tuned in to one or other of the CBC stations in 
Toronto, CBL and CBY. Only 18%. 41% were tuned in 
to CFRB, the most popular station in Toronto, because 
of the commercial time it sells. 

Yet on two nights when CBL was a member of the 
chain broadcasting the American commercial Kraft 
Music Hall, 52.6% of listeners at that time were tuned 
in to CBL—quite a jump from the 18% listening to CBC- 
produced shows (even so, WBEN, Buffalo station much 
harder to get than CBL, had an audience listening to 
KMH equal to 25% of the CBL listeners. Some people 
didn’t even want to tune in CBL when it was broad- 
casting a program they liked!). 

Of those listening to CBL and CBY over the two-week 
period, 25% weren’t able to give the name of the pro- 
gram on their radio at the time of the telephone call. 
But when CBL was piping in Kraft Music Hall, 0% were 
unable to identify it. So even the remembrance value 
of CBC-produced programs is low. 

2% of preferences are for CBC-produced shows. To 
make this possible the CBC collected $2,900,000 in license 
fees from the Canadian people during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1940. They also sold commercial time 
to sponsors: $700,000 during the same period. Last year 
the four major U.S. networks sold about $100,000,000 
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worth of time, which if reduced to the proportion that 
Canada’s population is of the U.S. is 13 times greater 
than the CBC’s commercial revenue. Even as a business 
proposition, and a near monopoly at that, the CBC did 
one-thirteenth of the business in relation to our popula- 
tion that U.S. networks did. As for the consumer... 
$2,900,000 annually is a heavy charge for 2% of prefer- 
ences. 

Everyone who has had any experience with the CBC 
can tell stories about its bureaucracy, inefficiency and 
general lack of ability. On the one hand the CBC is a 
refuge for people who can’t compete in the business 
world, on the other, it is a suppressive force hindering 
the efforts of competent people who are honestly 
endeavoring to create a respectable radio system in 
Canada. But to understand the failure of the CBC, it 
is not enough to deplore its present administrative faults. 
We must also realize that Canadian public radio is simply 
not being listened to—the strict criterion by which 
commercial programs stand or fall. If they don’t deliver 
the goods, sponsors’ axes are lowered. But when the 
CBC fails by the same standard, the Canadian public 
goes on blithely paying its ante without regard for value 
received. In any public investigation I think this is the 
critical problem. From the outstanding successes of 
American sustaining programs we know that public 
service broadcasts can be good and be listened to as well. 
But not here, yet. 

This real tragedy of the CBC—its inability to compete 
with commercial competition, its almost utterly wasted 
“air’—is a tragedy that should be especially acute to 
socialists. For nationalized radio in Canada is supposed 
to be the child of progressives. Yet look how it has 
fallen . . . made a mockery of by big and successful 
business. $2,900,000 a year for 2% of preferences. The real 
problem is not one of eliminating “uniistened-to com- 
mercial programs,” for commercial shows are what the 
people do listen to. The problem is to produce sustain- 
ing programs that will not go out into empty air. It’s to 
produce worth-while shows patterned on the technique of 
successful commercial radio. (Have you, for instance— 
I mean you—any ideas on how constructive propositions 
could be translated by Jack Benny’s strategy into radio 
that would appeal to the mass of listeners?) Otherwise 
there is no way to resurrect the derelict, no way to 
accomplish the subtle job of directing millions of fingers 
when they are turning that knob. 

It’s much easier, of course, to decry “officialdom” and 
ask for Something To Be Done. But if progressives were 
worth their salt they would tackle the infinitely harder 
—but only practicable—job of proving that Canadians 
can turn out useful productions that are also listenable. 

ae + s 


There is a tremendous gulf of hard work between tell- 
ing your opponents that such and such are wrong, and 
actually producing the solution yourself. As this survey 
has shown, there is a colossal job of work ahead for 
socialists in analyzing human beings and their problems, 
and in blueprinting plans that are based on reality rather 
than words. Conducting this survey itself was a hard job, 
but it is the smallest drop in the bucket compared to what 
we should be doing, all the time. 

Possibly, if lethargic Canadians show interest, I might 
undertake further surveys, or indicate some of the ways 
in which true nationalized radio might be produced, or 
discuss particular problems of modern propaganda. For 
this to be justified, however, there must be evidence that 
some Canadians are definitely determined to think and 
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act realistically and thoroughly on the basis of modern 
psychology and science. 


Mood 


Blow ye gusts and howl ye winds 

And blast across the shrinking town. 

The days are short but the nights are endless, 
Chill the smile and sharp the frown. 


Blaze ye sun and glitter ye stars 

And sweep along the sullen mist. 

The land is bare but the sea is fruitful, 
Loose the clasp and mailed the fist. 


Flare dead fires, break new storms 
And weld upon these barren years. 
The rich drink deep but the beggar hungers, 
Slight the hope and strange the fears. 
Shrivel pride, strive poor heart 
And tear asunder such dreams as lie. 
To live is cruel, to sleep is tender, 
‘Love will not come to me now though I die.’ 
GERTRUDE BASKINE 


On Sitting Down to Read Hansard 
Once Again 


Much have I travelled in these reams of print 
And some embryo laws and statutes seen; 
Through many maiden speeches have I been 

Full of a golden promise like the Mint. 

Oft in a line or two I saw the glint 
Where some sort of sense shone on the scene, 
Yet never did I realize the screen 

Till I read HANSARD with my eyes asquint. 


Then felt I like a watcher of the skies 

When a strange fog starts gumming up the 

lens. 

Or like some voter, when with eager eyes 

He goes off to the polls, takes up his pen, 
Looks at the ballot with a wild surmise, 

And silent, on the spot, writes X again. 

CINNA THE POET 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Politics at Home and Abroad 


THE BATTLE FOR ASIA: Edgar Snow; Random House 
(Macmillan); pp. xii + 431; $4.50. 


THOROUGHLY EXCITING VOLUME, this brings 

Snow’s well-known “Red Star Over China” up to 
date, and gives the reader'a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the intricacies of the far eastern situation up to 
about the end of 1940. While the point of view is frankly 
farther left than that of the Kuomintang, the author is 
apparently no Communist himself despite his extravagant 
championing of the cause of that militant and dedicated 
group in China. Indeed the most exciting parts of the 
book are those in which he describes the movement of 
which Mao Tse-tung is the wily chairman both in its 
military and political aspects, together with the author’s 
mature and well-reasoned speculations regarding the 
future both politically and economically not only in East 
Asia but in the world; for he has the wisdom to integrate 
what he sees happening before his eyes in China with the 
whole world struggle. 


The great ultimate hope for China and the eventual 
democratization of Asia would seem to depend, apart from 
the increasingly well known characteristics of the unbeat- 
able Chinese, largely on the healthy growth of Chinese 
Industrial Codperatives, or Indusco, inaugurated but a 
few years ago but already flourishing and widespread and 
apparently making a tremendous appeal to the otherwise 
poor and poorly organized populace. Snow’s description 
of this development and its initiation by a New Zealander, 
Rewi Alley, with the encouragement of Sir Archibald 
Clark-Kerr, British ambassador to China, is nearly as 
thrilling as his account of the famous Long March in his 
earlier book. Amongst the 27 fine photographs several 
portray these creditable beginnings. 


The exasperating part of the book is the story of the 
political and largely petty misunderstandings between the 
Communist front and the Kuomintang bureaucracy of 
Chiang Kai-shek; for friends of China and the hope of 
freedom there are in an exasperated sympathy with the 
author as he frankly recounts the almost irreconcilable 
nature of the oustanding differences between these two 
even in the face of the desperate mechanized brutality of 
the Japanese thrust for power. Indeed events of this 
month prove his misgivings to be well-founded and the 
war within the war far from resolved as yet. 


Japanese atrocities in China have to be read to be 
believed; but our author is ready with a brilliant analysis 
of the “economic and political monstrosity” of Japanese 
military imperialism as the patent cause of all this stupid 
and blind ruthlessness—blind, because that alone is what 
has given the Chinese even that measure of unity which 
has enabled them to stand up so long despite almost 
universal expert opinion that they could not survive more 
than a year. They have now resisted nearly four years, 
and events of the past few weeks perhaps give hope of 
ultimate salvation from the aggressor. 


But this American correspondent of the Daily Herald 
(London) does not refrain from scorching the British and 
American government for their follies in the tragedy of 
China, and documents his attack simply but convincingly. 
The Tory-Simon-Munich laissez-faire imperialist attitude, 
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however, is to Snow fighting its dying battle, and may 
yet be transformed through “a friendship Pact of Dem- 
ocracy” made between the U.S.A. and Britain “and sep- 
arately with the self-governing dominions Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand”—even after Japan has “already 
expropriated foreign capital investments amounting to 
three-quarters of a billion American dollars.” 

History has been given no alternative method to total 
war, concludes Snow—and here the reader of these words 
will be able to make up his own mind as to the breadth 
and sincerity of the author’s insights—“no alternative 
method of awakening us to the imperative need for better 
ways of releasing the creative energy and the technolog- 
ical knowledge which now belong to man.” And he con- 
tinues (and concludes his volume): 


“. . . The restoration of peace . . seems to 
demand the earliest acceptance in the advanced 
countries of an organic conception of society, 
economic and political planning on a world scale, 
an emergence from the barbarism to which the 
breakdown of an archaic economic system has 
returned us, and the realization of a broader and 
more responsible democracy which can open up 
for mankind the limitless possibilities of a civil- 
ization based on science and truth.” 


The last chapter, “Things That Could Happen,” is a sort 
of Inside Asia for 1940, though the author may not have 
travelled as widely on that great continent as did Gunther; 
is more penetrating and challenging than Gunther’s pic- 
ture; and gathering in the threads of the whole wideflung 
scene, presents a series of searching questions about the 
days ahead and their undoubtedly critical nature for the 
British and American peoples. The end-papers contain 
three unusually vivid maps of China and the Far East. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, THE PRE-WAR 
YEARS: F. H. Soward, J. F. Parkinson, N. A. M. 
MacKenzie, T. W. L. McDermot; Toronto, Oxford 
University Press; pp. xiii, 343; $3.00. 


N 1938 the Canadian Institute of International Affairs 

published two volumes on our external relations, one 
by R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers entitled “Canada Looks 
Abroad,” and the other by F. R. Scott, “Canada Today.” 
This volume, which is to be one of a series appearing at 
the rate of a volume every two years, is meant to continue 
the subjects discussed in the two previous books and to 
bring the discussion down to the outbreak of the war. 
The chief criticism to be passed on it is that it is too brief. 
Thus the section of international law can spare only one 
paragraph for the Seals Act of 1939, and only two pages 
for the subject of neutrality. The documents collected at 
the end would be more useful if they contained full texts 
of Mr. King’s main speeches, and at least some of the host 
of articles and editorials of the period. 

One half of the book is taken up by Professor Soward’s 
account of political developments from the Italo-Ethiopian 
affair to the outbreak of the war in 1939. This is a very 
clear narrative of events and provides a most penetrating 
analysis of the policies both of the government and of 
the two opposition parties, the Conservatives and the 
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CCF. The continuous discussion among _ isolationists, 
imperialists and collectivists is admirably summarized, 
though Professor Soward rather over-emphasizes the part 
played by professors since he quotes only from monthlies 
and quarterlies and not from daily papers. He brings 
out how “the Micawberish policy of no commitments 
which postponed the issue but offered no solution” kept a 
formal unity in the country until Hitler’s actions had by 
September, 1939, provided a very substantial degree of 
real unity. Basing his account, however, mainly on the 
speeches just before and after the outbreak of the war, 
he seems to me to exaggerate the unity that was 
achieved. At any rate, the test of the unity of a country 
in war-time comes at the end of the war rather than at 
the beginning. 

Page 308 of the book contains extracts from a speech 
by “Major J. W. Coldwell” of Rosetown-Biggar. Surely 
the astute Mr. King has not succeeded in undermining the 
independence of the CCF to this extent! 

The publisher’s blurb on the jacket of the book success- 
fully avoids mentioning that two of the four authors are 
university professors, the third is an ex-professor now a 
university president, and the fourth another ex-professor 
now the principal of a leading boys school (though this 
one is admitted to be an “educator”). Considering that 
the book is published by a university press and that the 
research committee of the C.I.I.A., who are responsible 
for it, are mostly university men, this little fact reveals 
more about the relation of our universities to the Canadian 
public than the inquiring reader is likely to learn from 
all the treatises on higher education in Canada with which 
I am acquainted. F. H. U. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES: Fred Alex- 
ander; Boston, World Peace Foundation; pp. 68; cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: F. R. Scott; 
Boston, World Peace Foundation; pp. 80; cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


HE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION has started a new 

series of pamphlets under the general title of 
“America Looks Ahead.” No. 1 in the series is by Pro- 
fessor Fred Alexander of the department of history 
of the University of Western Australia, who has been 
spending the past year in the United States. No. 2 is by 
Professor Frank Scott of McGill, who is at present study- 
ing at Harvard on a Guggenheim fellowship. They are 
both admirable treatments of their subject and are among 
the very best in the stream of political pamphlets which 
has been pouring from American presses. Mr. Alexander 
is very frank on the lack of any close connection between 
his own country and the U.S.A. in the past, and equally 
frank in confessing that he has found little acceptance of 
his own thesis that they will have more in common in 
future in trying to develop markets for themselves in that 
area which is for the United States the Far East and for 
Australia the Near North. Mr. Scott, after outlining the 
main factors in Canadian-American relations, explores 
the implications of the Ogdensburg agreement. He 
believes that since joint defense, to be effective, must 
involve joint economic planning, we should have a 
permanent joint economic board to supplement the joint 
defense board. He points out that the more Canada 
throws herself into the war effort on behalf of Britain, 
the more dependent she becomes economically and fin- 
ancially upon the States. Also he argues that “if joint 
defense plans are to stir the imagination and to evoke the 
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willing support of the common people of the continent, 
they must relate to a social idea that is vital and 
dynamic.” “The need today is not just to maintain the 
existing order, but for a new advance.” If this booklet 
is ever permitted to reach Toronto it will have a bad 
effect on the blood pressure of that community’s right- 
thinking citizens. F. H. U. 


Studies In Unemployment 


THE UNEMPLOYED WORKER: E. Dwight Bakke; Yale 
University Press; pp. 457; $5. 

CITIZENS WITHOUT WORK: E. Dwight Bakke; Yale 
University Press; pp. 311; $3.75. 


HESE TWO VOLUMES, really a continuous report of 

a single study on unemployment, make a double 
contribution. First, as part of the Yale studies in human 
relations, they add another bit to that immense fund of 
factual knowledge necessary as the basis for any science 
of human relations. The method is not new or startling, 
but the work is carefully done and is a worthwhile addi- 
tion to that store of knowledge which must be accumu- 
lated before we can talk with any assurance of a social 
science. 

Second, the area chosen for study was that of unemploy- 
ment. The approach makes this of particular value, for 
the centre of interest is the worker as such. There is, 
therefore, a most interesting study of workers’ goals and 
culture. The emphasis is not on the unemployed as a 
separate group, but on normal people, on normal families, 
normal members of a community, who pass through a 
particularly ravaging experience. There are constant 
reminders that the conclusions apply only to a group of 


New Haven workers, but the observations are sufficiently 
shrewd to serve as a guide to anyone concerned with 
labor problems, labor organization, and public welfare 
administration. 


As a basis for the study of the effects of unemployment, 
the normal workers’ world is outlined. It is grim and 
limited, the satisfactions are bare enough, but just because 
he has never had a chance to see too far beyond it, the 
average worker is not too dissatisfied with it. Hence one 
of the difficulties of radical organizers. Workers do not 
work for money, but for certain satisfactions. These are 
his basic motivations and they centre mainly around 
maintaining status in a social group, achieving some little 
security and obtaining some control over his environment. 
The usual means of achieving these goals is through a job, 
partly by means of the wages, and partly by means of 
the social status derived from having a job, and then from 
having a particular job. 

When there are no jobs, some alternatives for achieving 
these goals and providing maintenance for a family must 
be found. Relief can never be a complete substitute, for 
certain of these satisfactions can only be obtained from a 
job. However, a man must do the best he can. On a job 
he works to the limit of his ability and displays all his 
initiative in efforts to hold the job and improve his wages. 
The wife similarly uses all her initiative in stretching 
the wage as far as possible so that as much of these satis- 
factions as possible may be obtained. So on relief he must 
also do the best he can. The investigator takes the place 
of the foreman, the skills needed to get the most out of 
relief are different, but the basic drives are the same. To 
the worker all the little dodges to get more on relief are 
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simply using his ability and initiative as best he can to 
provide as much as he can for his family, just as he did 
when in work. To the taxpaying public that is “chisell- 
ing.” It just depends on your point of view. : 

With regard to the demoralizing effect of unemploy- 
ment, the study shows an amazing difference in results. 
There is no pattern. The outcome depends on previous 
experience and all the factors governing people’s reactions 
to any experience. There are, however, two particularly 
bad aspects of the pressure of unemployment. One is 
that loss of income tends to cut people off from commun- 
ity contacts. The more families remained geared into 
normal community functions, the better they withstood 
demoralization. The other is, in getting public aid, a man 
soon learns that putting his best foot forward means 
putting his worst foot forward. He learns to paint as 
poor a picture of his resources as possible. To get a job 
he must do just the opposite One of the topics covered 
is the “challenge of the left.” There is no indication of 
any marked tendency on the part of New Haven workers 
to better their lot by mass or radical action. Men turn 
slowly from established custom. The American ideal of 
“getting ahead” is still a little too strong. The workers 
do not yet realize fully how circumscribed their possibili- 
ties are. There may be a sub-culture of the working 
class in America, but the workers are not yet conscious 
of it. Present tendencies are, however, in the direction 
of developing this consciousness. 

This acceptance of “moving up” as the mark of advance 
also tends to limit the idea of working class leadership 
as a possible satisfaction and mark of status, while at 
the same time it draws away some of the best leadership 
material. Present tendencies are also in the direction of 
changing this situation. 

There are interesting analyses of unemployment com- 
pensation, work relief, direct relief, and social welfare 
activity. The author has some interesting criticisms of 
what he calls “social service” activities. There are two 
weak spots. His concept of “social service” is limited to 
relief-giving. He mentions but does not go into detail on 
the various recreational and other programs compromised 
under modern social work which attempt to meet some 
of the needs of the unemployed worker. He implies that 
his criticisms are rather novel. Progressive social workers 
have accepted them for some time, and have been 
struggling with the problem of getting a disinterested 
tax-paying public to do something about them. 

The most important feature of the book is that the pic- 
ture of the unemployed as a group of parasites preying on 
the public purse is completely shattered. They are all 
ordinary decent people, like anybody else. They had, 
most of them, a grim enough struggle before becoming 
unemployed. They did not want to be unemployed. 
Their whole structure of their lives, bare as it was, was 
built on having a job. If some did succumb to the storm, 
the fault lies largely with the taxpayer who, penny wise 
and pound foolish, refused to sanction some of those 
obvious measures which would protect self-respect and 
prevent demoralization. All together two most useful and 
informative books. MARTIN COHN 


Fiction and Diction 
RANDOM HARVEST: James Hilton; Little, Brown 
(Macmillan); pp. 327; $2.75. 


R. HILTON’S RECENT NOVEL recalls in some 
respects his “Lost Horizon,” but it is a better book. 
Like the earlier work, “Random Harvest” is heavily 
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charged with allegory, but the allegory is less facile, the 
use of time is less fantastic, and the concentration of 
attention on one character, as in Mr. Chips, seems to suit 
Mr. Hilton’s talent better than the attempt to create a 
number of characters simultaneously. 


The treatment of a theme that turns on loss of memory 
is a difficult problem if one is to maintain suspense and 
yet avoid confusion; in both these respects Mr. Hilton 
succeeds admirably. The order of events remains per- 
fectly clear, and the development of their interrelations 
is skilfully handled to keep the reader’s interest not only 
alert but increasingly absorbed. The central character 
of the book, Charles Rainier, though a credible and 
individual human being, never achieves the personality 
of Mr. Chips, and no one else is much more than sketched 
in. This does not seem to have been altogether Mr. Hil- 
ton’s original intention, but rather the way the book 
developed under his hand. Indeed, the first few pages 
suggest a hint of Somerset Maugham, but this does not 
long persist. In a way, it’s rather a pity. The figure of 
Charles Rainier’s wife might have well repaid fuller 
development. But that would have made a totally diff- 
erent book. For just as “Lost Horizon” fancifies the hope- 
less escape mood of the lost generation, so this book in 
the story of Rainier’s life between Armistice Day 1918 and 
September 1939 personifies England’s rediscovery of her- 
self and her purpose. “We missed our way years ago and 
found a wide, comfortable road, fine for sleep-walkers,” 
says the narrator, near the end of the story; and the book 
which begins: “According to a British Official Report, 
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bombs fell at Random’—GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT, 


ends with the words, “it may not be too late.” 
L. A. MacKAY 


IDA: Gertrude Stein; Macmillan; pp. 154; $2.50. 


HEN SOMETHING HAPPENS nothings begins. 
When anything begins then nothing happens and 
you could always say with Ida that nothing began. 


Nothing ever did begin. 
Partly that and nothing more.” 


The above is a fair sample of the style and material in 
Miss Stein’s latest little bundle of words. It is also a fair 
description of what happens. Not, of course, that Miss 
Stein intends anything to happen. She warned us, in the 
psuedo “Autobiography of Alice B Toklas” that “events 
should never be the material of poetry or prose. They 
should consist of an exact reproduction of either an outer 
or inner reality.” Unless my eyes have deceived me all 
these years, “Ida” does not even inexactly reproduce any 
outer reality known to man. As for the inner verities, 
no doubt the book is chuck-full of them, but the dilettan- 
tish babble of babytalk which serves Miss Stein for a 
language got in the way of this reviewer whenever he 
tried to get his trembling hands on any of them. 


This is not written to discourage any Forum readers 
who feel they have steadier fingers for grasping Ida’s soul. 
Take it simply as the baffled cry of one who would like 
to get his claws around Ida’s neck. I am all for defending 
Miss Stein’s right to experiment in literature, and for 
commending the publisher who, by his own confession on 
the jacket, doesn’t know what she’s talking about but 
nevertheless prints her. And it would no doubt be more 
pleasing to the publisher if I imitated W. H. Auden and 
other reviewers who have dodged the issue by writing 
parody-reviews of “Ida” in the hope that their readers 
would think that they understood it. 


Moreover, Mr. Auden says he likes Ida and Ida’s ideas 
alike (this is catching) whereas whenever this reviewer 
felt that he understood Ida he didn’t like her. She is a 
chicken-minded self-satisfied enervated self-conscious 
little bore and so is her imaginary Twin-Ida and her great- 
aunts and her numerous and shadowy husbands and dogs. 
And so is Miss Stein. 


Miss Stein was a bore when, in 1909, she wrote her one 
intelligible book, “Three Lives.” But then she was not 
much more boring than Frank Norris and the other second- 
rate Americans whom she was imitating. Now, after 
thirty years practise, she is without doubt the greatest 
bore among modern writers. EARLE BIRNEY 


Art & Letters 


PORTINARI, HIS LIFE AND ART: introduction by 
Rockwell Kent; University of Chicago Press; $7.50. 


ANDIDO PORTINARI of Brazil first got into Ameri- 

can art journals in 1935 when he won recognition at 
the Carnegie International Show in Pittsburg: since then 
his work has been shown in Detroit and New York. But 
for most of us a book such as this, with its one hundred 
full page illustrations (eight in color), will be the most 
practicable introduction. Rockwell Kent’s foreword is 
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enthusiastic but it doesn’t contain as much information 
about Portinari’s life as the catalogue published in 1940 
by The Museum of Modern Art. 

His life sounds like a success story out of Vasari. The 
son of a Florentine coffee planter in Brazil, he left as a 
youngster for Rio, ran errands, slept in a bath-tub, studied 
in art school and finally won a scholarship which took him 
to Europe for three years. When he came back he seems 
to have developed two styles. One was a sleek portrayal 
of the well-groomed figures of Rio society which he did 
for a living; the other was his more authentic record of 
another side of Brazilian life in his heartfelt studies of 
Indians and mestizos. His portraits are sophisticated and 
cosmopolitan: their attention to detail must come partly 
from his early ability to beat the photographer at his own 
game. (Portinari once had a job painting graduation 
pictures for less than the photographer charged.) In his 
figure compositions there is a massive titanic quality, an 
impersonal reserve in the way he sets them down on 
canvas. Here and there is a hint of the great Italians 
from Piero della Francesca to Michelangelo, and a trace 
of the melancholy of the modern Chirico. His design is 
based on a series of angles and abrupt transitions which 
recall the art of the Indians. Like Rivera, Charlot and 
Orozco in Mexico Portinari came home from Europe with 
an ardent faith in his own country, its people and its 
traditions. His is not propagandist painting in the sense 
that Rivera’s is; he simply paints what he sees and feels. 
The receding perspective and weird figures in pictures 
like “Football,” “Wedding at Brodowski” and “The Scare- 
crow” show that he has thought about surrealism; the 
tempera “Composition with Figures,’ that he has studied 
Picasso’s classical period. 

Portinari is no mere imitator: he is developing rapidly 
and significantly as one of the important painters of the 
Americas. This book about him comes at a most oppor- 
tune moment, and I heartily recommend it to all those 
who would like to understand Latin-American art better. 
HELEN FRYE 


THE DONKEY INSIDE: Ludwig Bemelmans; Macmillan; 
pp. 224, 4 color plates; $3.50. 


HEN LUDWIG BEMELMANS, famed slick paper 

artist and humorous writer, arrived in Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, a local reporter asked him for his 
photograph. On learning that Bemelmans had none, he 
replied, “All right, all right—I fix it up.” In the morning 
paper, in a column devoted to the visit of “most intelligent 
and precious North American author,’ appeared a cut 
with the cut line “El Senor Bnelemaas,” but the face 
was that of James H. R. Cromwell, considered by South 
Americans to be the typical North American. 

This was the start of a pleasant surrealist nightmare 
which lasted until Bemelmans, steaming home from 
Guayaquil, found near the ship’s swimming pool an 
artificial leg clad in a tennis shoe, a white stocking and a 
blue garter. Into the chronicle of his visit to Ecuador, 
Bemelmans has crowded the experiences of several visits 
to South America, has made the little republic typical of 
its nine sisters. He ascends the Andes on the Guayaquil- 
Quito railroad, passing signs advertising “Hays Krimm,” 
“Airistiu,” “Wide Navel Wiski” (Ice cream, Irish stew, 
White Label Whiskey); he meets a remittance man who 
frames dunning letters so that his friends may be 
impressed by the embossed letterheads, an explorer still 
seeking Inca treasure with the aid of an old Spanish map, 
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a bearded man who tries to sell him an interest in some 
caves filled with bat manure—“a wonderful fertilizer.” 

Deep in the steamy jungle he finds Indians praying 
round the tinsel decorated body of a week-dead little 
girl, a mongrel dog living inside a dead donkey and feed- 
ing from its remains, a sugar plantation with machinery 
built by Krupp. Back in Quito he is sickened by the 
senseless cruelty of a bull fight, visits a progressive school 
where the children make colored drawings of “La Sifilis,” 
thus “preventing shock later on.” Everywhere through- 
out this lazy, brightly colored, filthy and lackadaisical 
banana republic he finds the shadow of Hitler. The air- 
line is German run; a plaster virgin is labelled “Gebriider 
Pustet, Leipzig;” bus drivers get fifteen sucres a week for 
calling their machines “Adolfo Hitler’ and “Zeppelin;” 
many people believe that Roosevelt tore down the 6th 
Avenue E] to sell the scrap to Britain. 

Bemelmans’ brilliantly apt descriptive writing occasion- 
ally becomes the copy for a new Lily Daché hat as seen 
through the eyes of “Vogue;” but usually you are con- 
scious of no straining for effect, for what he describes is 
itself beyond the wildest dreams of fantasy. This is a 
most readable book. GRAHAM McINNES 


NORTH STAR: Leo Cox; Macmillan; pp. 56; $1.50. 


HE EXTENT to which Mr. Cox has encouraged his 
muse to take root definitely in the soil of Canada is 
indicated, not only by the title of the book, but by the 
place-names that occur in the titles of almost half the 
poems; and the Ode After Harvest with which this collec- 
tion begins sets the mood that predominates in the book. 
It is the Labrador coast and the lower St. Lawrence 
valley that Mr. Cox regards most; these countrysides and 
the life of their peoples are recurrent themes, especially 
the life of the small fishing and farming villages. In 
such a background it is natural that religion and religious 
observances should play a prominent part, but one feels 
also that the theme is naturally congenial to Mr. Cox 
himself: the sound of bells runs like a canto fermo 
through the collection. 
Mr. Cox’s verse is skilful and restrained, avoiding great 
exhuberance and elaboration, content with traditional 


. forms and making no effort to be unintelligible. The 


approach is straightforward rather than allusive, aiming 
apparently at expression more than at suggestion; yet 
one wonders whether, in the fact that more than half the 
poems end with the three dots of suspension, and five- 
sixths of them have the dots somewhere, there may lie, 
beyond the wish to prolong the resonance by a sort of 
pedal-point, the poet’s admission to himself that he hasn’t 
quite got it, that this still doesn’t express what he had 
hoped to say... L. A. MACKAY 


CALLING ADVENTURERS!: Anne Marriott; Ryerson; 
pp. 8; 50c. 


HIS, THE SECOND CHAPBOOK of Miss Marriott’s 

verse to be published by-the Ryerson Press, is, like 
the first, an important contribution to contemporary 
Canadian poetry. “The Wind our Enemy” was a vivid 
and concentrated treatment of the tragic theme of prairie 
drought. “Calling Adventurers!” is an enthusiastic cele- 
bration of the new adventurer of the Canadian north, the 
airman who wings into the north’s “hard cold throat” to 
extend the boundaries of the prospector, bring serum to 
the Eskimo and mail to the trapper, and return with furs, 
gold, radium. 
The form and spirit of the verse have been largely 
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determined by the fact that they were originally written 
as the choruses for a documentary radio-drama, “Payload,” 
which the CBC had the enterprise to broadcast last 
November. A little of the journalistic melodrama and 
romanticism of radio-drama clings to these choruses, but 
this is more than offset by Miss Marriott’s originality in 
imagery, the variety and suggestiveness of her free-verse 
rhythms, and her appreciation of both the human and pic- 
torial values of her theme. 


This is the Flying Boxcar, great 
Incredible giant of the skies where moon 
And midnight sun duel for supremacy. 
Pocked metallic snow of landing-fields 
Or stiff, thin-iced lakes is gouged by broad 
Tremendous skis. 
In summer monstrous floats split crisp northern waters... 
It thuds across the hard blue sky, its wings 
Wide to bear mighty payloads, iron, steel, cement, 
The ultimate pride of large adventurers’ hearts. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


A REVOLUTION IN EUROPEAN POETRY 1660-1900: 
Emery Neff; Columbia University Press; pp. 279; 
$3.00 (U.S.). 


HE REVOLUTION Professor Neff describes is, of 

course, not a revolution in progress or to come but the 
one which burnt itself out by the end of the nineteenth 
century, leaving only a few not very brilliant embers. 
The book is designed to fill a need, especially among 
students and teachers of comparative literature, for a 
short history of European literature since the Renaissance. 
There exist many specialized studies; but there has been 
no attempt—the task is enormous—to provide a survey 
which would make clear the unity of European letters 
without exhausting the reader. The value of such a sur- 
vey requires no comment. The nineteenth century 
developed the idea of national literatures which was the 
foundation for the myth of national cultures; a growing 
interest in comparative literature is among the things the 
twentieth century may be able to set down on the credit 
side of the bankrupt ledger. 

Professor Neff’s book should interest the intelligent 
reader as well as the student. He deals easily with 
material drawn from the important English, French, 
German and Italian poets—the absence of any reference 
to the Scandinavians is a little curious—and quotes 
liberally, with convenient translations. He has _ the 
advantage of being an American two hundred years 
removed from his European origins, and one of his 
specific purposes is the correcting of the limited English 
view of European literature usually accepted by his 
countrymen—and ours. He also endeavors to suggest the 
relationship between literary movements and political and 
sociological developments. 

These are admirable purposes; but the execution, though 
sometimes illuminating, is unsatisfactory in two respects. 
Though he blocks his material into chapters—“The Glory 
That Was Greece,” “Nature,” “Wonder’—he prefers to 
treat it biographically, poet by poet. One tends to 
become involved in the peculiarities of the individual, to 
lose one’s sense of breadth and unity, and to emerge with 
no grasp of the whole. This makes the book a history of 
poets rather than of poetry. More seriously, it leaves one 
with no clear view of the movement that has brought us 
to our present stand. Here is a second cause for dis- 
appointment. Professor Neff is painfully conscious of the 
anarchy which has been the aftermath of the revolution 
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from 1660 to 1900; but as he does not allow himself to 
generalize broadly about its course, so he leaves us to 
draw our own gloomy conclusions about the present from 
the phrase “fin de siécle.” Without detracting from the 
value of his history, he might have clarified its signifi- 
cance by giving us his views on what is in progress or to 
come. A. E. BARKER 


Miscellany 


WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE GOOD IN COLLEGE: 
Samuel L. Hamilton; Public Affairs Committee 
Pamphlet; pp. 32; 10c. 


HIS PAMPHLET is based on a book entitled “From 

School to College: A Study of the Transition Experi- 
ence,” which was edited by Hugh Hartshorne for the Yale 
Studies in Religious Education series. The authors of 
From School to College followed the scholastic careers of 
3,167 high school seniors in 103 schools through college, 
and studied the factors leading to their success or failure 
in university life. 


The investigators take the broader meaning of success 
—not confining it to scholastic success, and show that the 
successful student is one who lives sensibly, which is 
more or less what we expected to find. The unusual 
findings of the investigators were: (1) a high correlation 
between the education of the female parent and the 
scholastic ability of the son; (2) an equally high correla- 
tion between success in all fields with interest in the study 
of English literature. 


Different correlations are shown graphically and every- 
thing is very neat and nice until we get to the last page 
of the pamphlet where is made a really important 
observation: “It is conceivable that the boy may properly 
be disappointed in the college and have no great wish to 
adjust smoothly to it or to the kind of society most of its 
members represent... ” 


Which gets us back to our old sneaking suspicion that 
the social scientist had better start doing something else 
in addition to drawing graphs if he seriously wishes to 
grapple with the problem of success in the development 
of moral judgment and critical intelligence. 


JOHN SHAKERLY 


FUR TO FURROWS: Sydney Greenbie; Caxton Press; pp. 
413; $3.50. 


HIS IS A STORY of life beyond the frontier before 

the opening up of the American west. A long bibli- 
ography confirms the general impression that the author 
is well informed about his subject—a subject as packed 
with excitement, romance and adventure as any author 
could wish for. The “heroic measurements” of the char- 
acters and the “vast range of their enterprise and achieve- 
ment” would naturally present a challenge to the pictorial 
ability of any writer. It is putting it mildly to say that 
this one goes to extremes in his effort to stagger one’s 
imagination with the magnitude of the deeds he recounts. 
Unfortunately the reader is more often apt to be staggered 
by the author’s style than the immensity of the under- 
takings of such men as Lewis and Clark, John Colter, 
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Manuel Lisa and the others who figured in America’s 
expansion westward. Mr. Greenbie indulges in an orgy 
of extraordinary sentence structure, language and meta- 
phor unparalleled in anything I can remember. reading 
before. Grammar is frequently forgotten in frenzied 
flights of grandiloquence. One sentence contains a string 
of forty-two participles. “Vast daubs,” “great gobs” and 
“broad swabs” of flowers hit you in the eye in the first 
chapter. Usually if you take the time to puzzle out the 
worst sentences, you’ll find some meaning in them; this 
for example—‘“Still beyond that, without the vision for 
organizing others to one’s purpose, one must know how to 
handle men to become a factor, else one remained a 
trapper with the trapper’s loneliness, hopelessness and 
abandon.” 


There is a great deal of interesting and valuable histor- 
ical information in this book, but one often feels that the 
information could be obtained more easily than by 
floundering through the wordy labyrinths in which the 
reader often loses himself in the effort to ferret out the 
facts. GWEN PEMBERTON 
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